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The Regional Institute 


Last year the American Library Association decided not to hold a national confer- 
ence in 1943. This step was taken in the interest of the war effort and to obviate unneces- 
sary travel to and accommodations in large centers already overstrained by war conditions. 


On the other hand the Association believed that three problems of foremost signifi- 
cance confront the American people which are a challenge to all agencies. These are: 
(1) How to make our maximum contribution to winning the war; (2) Whether we as a 
nation wish to return to pre-war conditions or to continue to progress toward democratic 
goals; and (3) Whether and to what extent we want our country to participate in the 
organization for world peace. 


The Association recommended, therefore, that every library for the war’s duration 
place the greatest emphasis upon the materials and services at their command and to realize 
that, while libraries cannot tell people what to think they do have an inescapable responsi- 
bility in helping them to decide what to think about. 


In the absence of a national conference, it was decided to organize (1) Regional 
institutes in different sections of the country chosen for their accessibility to many libraries; 
and (2) Local institutes in various areas within the states to follow the regional meeting. 
The chief purpose for holding a regional institute is, in the words of Mr. Vitz the general 
chairman, “to promote sounder thinking and planning for libraries by library trustees and 
librarians and to enable them to plan local institutes in Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin so as to carry the benefit of the discussions to librarians generally.” 


This section of the country held its regional institute at the Center for Continuation 
Study, University of Minnesota, April 9-10. It included Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin (North and West). It was a unique and highly successful affair 
attended by 171 librarians, trustees and laymen. Present were 8 from Wisconsin, 12 from 
North Dakota, 6 from South Dakota, and 145 from Minnesota. Altogether 85 different 
libraries were represented. Attendance was by invitation and was restricted to the maxi- 
mum number of people the Center could accommodate. 


The first session held on Friday afternoon was directed to a discussion of problems 
raised by the war and what is to come after it is over. The second session held that evening 
was devoted to probable economic trends in the post-war period, while the third session 
the following morning was concerned with the subject of education in its broadest sense 
and its part in creating a new world order. 


The three meetings were under the guidance of an unusually able group of men and 
women whose skilled handling of the discussions was intended to give library people a 
clearer background and a wider outlook for future library planning. 


It was obvious that those present were favorably impressed. The proceedings were 
stimulating and thought-provoking, and the discussion leaders were highly regarded. 
Credit for the excellent manner in which the Institute was arranged and organized goes 
to Mr. Vitz whose vision and grasp of its possibilities were clearly reflected in the quality 
of the program presented. 
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This number of Minnesota Liprartes is given over entirely to the Institute Proceed- 
ings which are published in condensed form on the pages that follow. It should be stated 
that the discussion leaders spoke extemporaneously and their words were stenographically 
recorded. Consequently it was somewhat difficult to edit, cut and condense approximately 
60,000 words to conform to the space limitations of this publication. Care was used to 
retain the complete version of each speaker’s main discussion. Only limited deletions 
were made. All summaries by Mr. Seymour are printed in full except for a few minor 
omissions. 


It is hoped that this issue will be enlightening to those librarians not in attendance and 
that it may serve to stimulate them to greater activity in making their libraries play a 
more dominant role in stimulating people to think about war and post war issues—L.F.Z. 


The Institutes Whos Who 


LOUISE CLEVENGER—Associate Secretary, St. Paul Community Chest and Welfare 
Council since 1927; at present Acting Secretary. Member of the Twin City Chapter, 
American Association of Social Workers; Chairman, 1935-36. She has served on the 
Personnel Study, the Employment Standards and the Interpretation Committees of the 
Association. 


OSCAR JESNESS—Chief, Division of Agricultural Economy of the University of Min- 
nesota since 1928. Specialist in cooperative organization for the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
1915-1920. For the intervening eight years he was head of the Dept. of Rural Finance at 
the University of Kentucky. He was chairman of the Minnesota State Planning Board, 
1936-37, and served as a member of the Board of the Minnesota Institute of Governmental 
Research. 


WALLACE ROBBINS—Pastor of Unity Church of St. Paul. Was appointed by Governor 
Stassen to represent the public as mediator on the War Labor Board. 


GIDEON SEYMOUR—Editorial editor, Minneapolis Star Journal and Sunday Tribune, 
since 1940. Managing editor of Look, magazine, 1938-39. He began his career as a reporter 
for the Des Moines Register. From there he went to the Associated Press as reporter and 
editor on the Midwest and New York City. He became general city editor in New York 
for AP, and then chief of the Buenos Aires bureau. He was foreign correspondent in Africa 
and Australia, and managing director of AP in Great Britain from 1936 to 1937. 


ARTHUR UPGREN—Vice President and Economic Adviser, Federal Reserve Bank for 
the Ninth District in Minneapolis. He is in charge of the Bank’s research work in the field 
of present and long-term problems of business, agriculture and finance in the Northwest. 
He was chief of the National Economics Unit of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce, and Economic Analyst in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State. He was also a professor of economics at the University for some years, and 
first supervisor of its banking clinic. 

CARL VITZ—General Chairman for the Regional Institute Meeting; Librarian of the 
Minneapolis Public Library and Vice President (President-elect) of the American Library 
Association. 

BARBARA WRIGHT—Supervisor of Counselors for the Minneapolis Public Schools. 


She is one of the editors of Schools and Manpower — Today and Tomorrow, Twenty-first 
Yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators, 1943. 
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Preliminary to Discussion 


We are here this afternoon from North Dakota and South Dakota, from Wisconsin, 
and from Minnesota. Our purpose is to learn about the state of the world today, with 
emphasis on our country and this Northwest region and to discover, as far as it may be 
possible now, what the future holds in store for us. 





This meeting is to be a Library meeting only in the sense that it is for librarians and 
for library trustees. It is, however, not to be a meeting in which some librarians tell other 
librarians what needs to be done and how. Rather, its purpose is to help librarians to orient 
themselves in a time of rapid change and of confused thinking and at a stage in world 
development fraught with momentous possibilities. To accomplish this, your committee 
has arranged this series of sessions to be led by a group of discussion leaders chosen because 
they have had opportunities to know about conditions as they are, and to think about the 
future as it may be and as it could be. 


They are all authorities in important fields — agriculture; business; education; labor 
problems; national and world conditions; social work. More important, they are all of 
them broader in their thinking and in their vision than the special subject fields of their 
chief interests and know how to relate their special thinking to our problems as a whole. 


As an important part of the plan for this series of meetings, individuals who are not 
librarians, but representative of the general public, have been invited. They, with the 
library trustees who are present, will help to keep the discussion down to fundamentals 
and in terms of general needs and interests. 


So all of us here are to participate in the discussion — our leaders by guiding and 
directing the same and by giving to it authority; the library trustees and the representatives 
of the general public by adding to its breadth and by bringing to bear different points of 
view and a varied experience; and the librarians — and we are in the majority — will have 
the function of asking questions and of learning, so that in the future we may direct our 
libraries more wisely and contribute more fully to the welfare of our local communities, 
of the nation and of the world at large. It is for us, with the help of our trustees, to make 
wise applications of the understandings that we expect to gain from these discussions. 


All of us, however, laymen, librarians, and experts, meet on the common ground of 
American citizenship. We plan to take counsel together as to the state of the nation and 
of the world as we, here in the Northwest see it, and to discover what contributions to 
improve that state, libraries and librarians can make and should make. If this Institute 
enables us to approach this goal, it will have been a success. 


We should feel greatly honored and gratified that our discussion leaders have taken 
such interest in the Library’s place in war and post-war planning and that they have been 
willing to give so much towards making profitable our meetings today and tomorrow. 


From now on, the meetings will be under the skilled direction of our Discussion Chair- 
man, Mr. Gideon Seymour. In the Twin City area and in this Northwest region, we have 
come to know Mr. Seymour as a ready and informal speaker, generous of his time and 
thought in all matters of public concern. We are fortunate indeed to have him as our 
chairman. I have asked him to introduce those who will be associated with him on the 
panel and to mention the one or two discussion procedures that we will follow.—Carl Vitz. 












After The War—What? 


Panel Leaders: Mr. Seymour, Miss CLEVENGER 


Questions posed: What are we fighting for? Do we really seek a world civilization? 
Are our schools teaching it? Do our books contain the essence of it? People need to 
understand basic issues and must be able to formulate for themselves a broad, sound phi- 
losophy for the world they live in. How can books help them? What social changes are 


Mr. SEyMourR’s DiscussION 


Any American whose privilege it is to help 
direct current thinking —be he or she a 
teacher, preacher, librarian, editor or simply 
an alert citizen — must start by answering 
satisfactorily to himself the question: What 
are we fighting for? 

To answer, “To avenge Pearl Harbor,” 
would be as superficial as to say the Civil 
war was fought to avenge Fort Sumter. 
Neither was a cause; both were incidental 
consequences, results of conflicts which, if 
they had not come into the open when and 
where they did, would have erupted else- 
where if the underlying conditions of con- 
flict continued to exist. 

To say, “We are fighting to smash the 
Axis,” or “—to end aggression” are equally 
unsatisfactory answers, for they are intrinsi- 
cally negative. We don’t just abolish slums: 
we replace them with decent living places. 
We don’t just end crime: we put something 
in its place — education, recreation. 

We are, it is true, fighting for survival. 
But even if survival is to be more than tran- 
sitory, it must be because we fight for a 
framework of world order in which Ameri- 
cans, and all mankind which believes in and 
aspires to human dignity, can go forward. 

To understand this it is necessary to under- 
stand the sources and nature of world order 
in the past. It is important, I believe, for us 
to understand better than we do that since 
before the beginning of the Christian era, 
the known world had progressed and man 
has bettered his condition only when the 
world was organized. 

In the time of Christ it was Rome which 
organized the known world; in the time of 
Columbus it was Spain; in the time of the 


the depression and the war bringing? What is the war doing to us as a people? 





United States of America, down ta the very 
present, it has been Britain which organized 
the world. 

The only period in which the world was 
not organized —the only period in which 
there was no world order of some sort — 
was that between the fall of Rome and the 
rise of Spain: the period which, in history, 
bears the name of the Dark Ages, because 
in the absence of organization — of enforced 
rules —the world did not have peace or 
progress or prosperity or stability; it had 
only chaos and anarchy. We must under- 
stand the axiom that peace doesn’t just hap- 
pen, that it isn’t simply a blessed condition 
which would come into being if all nations 
refrained from fighting and behaved them- 
selves. Peace comes only when rules are 
laid down, and generally accepted, and en- 
forced against outlawry. 

We can find an example of that in any 
community. No group of families, albeit 
with all the good will in the world, can live 
together without certain rules to safeguard 
health and safety. Unless there be rules, 
there is confusion and inevitable conflict. 

It is evident to any thoughtful observer 
of the history of the last 25 years that the 
era of Brititsh organization of the world is 
at an end —as defunct, if not yet as remote, 
as the eras of Roman and Spanish world 
organization. There are a number of reasons 
for that. One is the shifting of world eco- 
nomic power, so that it is no longer possible 
to maintain world balance simply by main- 
taining a balance of power in Europe. 
Europe is no longer the seat of world eco- 
nomic, political, military and _ spiritual 
power. Another reason for Britain’s wane 
is the qualification or supersession of sea 
power by air power. 


“After the War—What?,”’ the first Institute session, was held in the Auditorium of the Museum of Natural History, 


April 9, at 2:30 P. M. 
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Anyway, in a world in which the United 
States is by all odds the most powerful single 
nation, we would not go back to a British- 
organized world even if we could restore 
and maintain it. Yet we cannot succeed it 
with an imperialism of our own on the 
British, Spanish or Roman pattern. There 
are several reasons for that, too. One is that 
in an increasingly industrialized world it 
probably is no longer possible for one nation 
or a small coalition of nations, however pow- 
erful, to hold the world in economic and 
political thralldom — which is another rea- 
son why British imperialism has broken 
down — or, if you prefer, evolved from an 
empire, policing the world, into an increas- 
ingly loose and free confederation of inde- 
pendent commonwealths. A second reason 
why the United States could not set up an 
enduring imperialism is that we ourselves 
are too self-sufficient (as _ self-sufficiency 
goes; of course it is never anywhere nearly 
total) to accept reimbursement in goods — 
i.e., in a great excess of imports over exports 
—as Rome and Spain and Britain did, for 
the cost of maintaining a system of world 
order. We might bear that cost out of our 
own pockets, for a generation or so after a 
world war, and regard it as money well 
spent to buy peace; but sooner or later any 
system of world order would lapse and dis- 
integrate unless it yielded a more affirmative 
and tangible dividend than the mere absence 
of war. 

We have been living in a new Dark Age 
since 1914, in which the old framework of 
world order has crumbled and in which the 
United States cannot or will not for long, 
by itself, support the whole burden of a new 
world order. We must therefore enlist the 
help of every nation which is nearly enough 
of our mind so we can get agreement on 
certain basic rules, if we are to achieve a 
new world framework within which we can 
return to the attacking of our own problems 
and the working out of our own destiny. 

That —and not simply the winning of 
the war—is the real significance of the 
United Nations. 

Whatever can be said of Nazism, Fascism 
and Japanese militarism, they are not chaos: 
they are truly a “new order” — medieval, 





barbarous, fatal to all the aspirations free 
men cherish, but not chaos! They were, in 
their infancy, preposterous and ridiculous, 
and we laughed at them or tolerated them. 
They could not have become formidable, or 
coalesced, except in a rule-less world in 
which mankind became so restive that 
masses of people preferred even bad rules 
to none at all— preferred “security,” even 
on slave terms, to the freedom and oppor- 
tunity of a world organized around the ideal 
of human dignity. 
* * * 


The kind of free world order here sug- 
gested presumes a gradual evolution of 
human society toward a world civilization, 
to which every nation and people may con- 
tribute according to its talents. That kind 
of blending of talents and cultures is the 
very core of the American dream. If our 
Constitution does not mean that we aspire 
to that ideal, then it is a scrap of paper and 
our national pretensions to moral greatness 
are vain hypocrisy. 

Do Americans want a world civilization? 
Do they understand its implications, in 
terms of our own progressive abandonment 
of race and group discrimination and so on, 
in our own country? Do we view appre- 
hensively or benevolently the development 
of ties by American groups (Communists, 
Negroes, “internationalists,” etc.), with 
groups in other countries, which surmount 
or qualify their loyalties to their own na- 
tion? These are questions which cannot and 
need not be answered dogmatically, but they 
suggest a rich and vital avenue of reading 
and thinking and discussion. 

Only if we have a basic faith, a basic 
philosophy, about America’s origin and 
meaning and destiny can our people cease 
to be buffeted by trivial doubts, and bounced 
from gloom to joy by the headlines of suc- 
cessive editions of their newspapers, and led 
by superficial leaders to believe one week 
that our big problem is to abolish the muni- 
tions makers, and the next week that our 
salvation lies in “keeping the war away from 
us,” and still the next that our great need 
is to prohibit strikes and absenteeism! 

Faith springs from knowledge and per- 
spective and belief. It expresses itself in the 
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self-discipline of free people: a discipline 
without which there can be no freedom, no 
order, no progress, only chaos; yet a 
discipline which must be self-imposed if 
men are not to have to stand at the brink of 
the chasm every generation to fight against 
the imposition of discipline from above. 


Miss CLEVENGER’S DiscussION 


One can hardly overestimate the relation- 
ship between books, the accessibility of 
books, and public opinion. All social insti- 
tutions play their part in influencing the 
thinking of a people. The degree to which 
Libraries and Librarians are an active rather 
than a passive force in relation to the read- 
ing public, becomes a measure of the 
Library’s importance in the process of edu- 
cation. 

This is not to assume that in a democracy 
the Librarian, or the government, can make 
the choice of what people read or control the 
reactions or conclusions of readers generally. 
However, books are written to illuminate 
living issues and, basic to the advance of 
public education, must be a clear definition 
of issues and their implications in human 
affairs. 

At no time does the thoughtful and artic- 
ulate man become so important to society 
as in times of emergency. Not even the 
dullest mind can be unaware that the whole 
of the so-called civilized world is now in a 
crisis situation of far-reaching implications 
to every living person and to generations 
yet unborn. In such periods the common 
man stirs out of his preoccupation with the 
immediate and gropes for some common 
meanings in world events for himself and 
his fellow men. Though the goals of war, 
of necessity, take on a terrible immediacy 
along with the concern for winning the war, 
is not the vital question — after the war, 
what? 

Whether we like it or not, modern trans- 
portation and communication have been 
steadily tying the destinies of all peoples 
closer together. Isolation is no longer physi- 
cally possible though it is still mentally and 
spiritually possible. This fact creates a com- 
plex issue to be met in the post-war world. 


History here offers few guideposts. World 
civilization and world citizenship finally 
come to rest upon the social goals of peoples 
themselves and therefore upon the social 
goals of individuals. Social institutions tend 
to become fixed in tradition. A world crisis 
breaks these moulds, and resourceful men 
re-cast their thinking along new lines. 

Since there have been now two World 
Wars within the memory of millions of liv- 
ing men and women, two demonstrations 
that America is a part of the world’s strug- 
gles and frustrations, it may be possible that 
out of this war will come finally a realiza- 
tion that the world is so closely tied together 
that America cannot escape taking a respon- 
sible part in World Peace as well as in 
World Wars . . . if we are ever to have a 
lasting peace in America or in the world. 

In the meantime many changes are taking 
place in America with far-reaching impli- 
cations. These changes, in a long time sense, 
are in themselves not necessarily good or 
bad. To fear change is to fear growth, 
development and evolution, for change is 
the essence of these things. To the timid all 
change is a forerunner of disaster. How- 
ever, it is essential that the rapid changes of 
a crisis period be interpreted and re-inter- 
preted constantly. It is here the writing and 
distributing of books becomes a source of 
constant illumination to a people. 

On the Home Front, though fortunately 
not the scene of actual battle, evidences of 
the changes wrought by war are on every 
hand. We have moved with startling rapid- 
ity from a peace time economy to a war time 
economy. Educational traditions have been 
rapidly abandoned. The traditional and 
formal education of a whole generation of 
boys and girls has been interrupted. This, 
incidentally, does not mean that the educa- 
tion of these young people has ceased or will 
cease. It does mean, however, that the infor- 
mal educational institutions will face a new 
challenge in the post-war world. Profes- 
sional training has been seriously inter- 
rupted. This will need to be picked up 
again immediately following the war. Wo- 
men with children are being shifted into 
industry more rapidly than sound plans for 
care and protection of children are being 
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developed. Juvenile delinquency is generally 
reported to be on the increase. 

It is possible that our traditional concepts 
of education for American life can be bene- 
fited by a good deal of revision. In the 
depression period educational institutions 
became something of an escape in a world 
that offered little opportunity to its youth 
outside the classroom. When a whole world 
breaks the bounds of all restraints imposed 
by civilization, it is not surprising that juve- 
nile delinquency rises. Children are sensi- 
tive to the actual values before their eyes, 
as well as to the more ideal values in some 
world yet to be. 

It is not too surprising, though it is sadly 
disconcerting, that it takes the issues of a 
war apparently to challenge the imagination 
and bring, at least temporarily, a unity and 
a sense of immediate direction which seems 
to fall away in peace times. 

The goals of peace tend to be a series of 
goals, all too often acceptable to special 
groupings in society rather than society as 
a whole. The common man will not em- 
brace with enthusiasm national or world 
goals which count him out. 

There is a tragic fallacy in any belief that 
war creates a crisis and that the crisis is 
over when open hostilities cease. Peace will 
represent merely a different crisis. That 
peace, too, creates a crisis and the nature of 
that crisis needs to be clearly identified and 
interpreted to all the peoples of the world. 

Regardless of the name given to the or- 
ganizations we call government, the future 
of peoples depends greatly upon leaders in 
government. To the degree that great and 
responsible leaders are developed will the 
crisis of peace be adequately met. 

We are all familiar with the disciplines 
of war. We are less familiar with the disci- 
plines which are needed for peace and the 
disciplines needed if people are to remain 
free to freely work out their own destinies. 
Democracy without discipline is dangerous. 
These disciplines may be imposed by gov- 
ernment or they may be self-imposed. It is 
unrealistic to assume following the war that 
man will burst forth in full blown social- 
mindedness and world-mindedness, all for- 
getful of his own personal goals and satis- 
factions, though greater understanding of 


the other peoples of the world is a must for 
world citizenship. It is right that the com- 
mon man should still ask before proposed 
world plans, “Where do I fit into this pro- 
posed reorganization of the world? Where 
do I work, and when and how do I eat?” 

The future problems of the world will not 
be met through books and libraries, but it 
is an obvious fact that they cannot be met 
without books and libraries. 


GENERAL Discussion 


Mr. Seymour: To what extent and in 
what ways have public reading habits 
changed from the last war to this one and 
what conclusions could you suggest from 
those changes in reading habits or reading 
interests? 

Mr. Lewis: I wonder if the reading habits 
of the public change very much. How do 
you librarians feel about that? 

Mz. Seymour: What was the best seller 
in the last World War? 

Voice: Private Peat and Over the Top. 

Mr. Seymour: It seems to me people are 
doing a good deal more serious reading in 
this war than twenty-five years ago. There 
is a curiosity in their minds about the nature 
of the world they live in which did not exist 
in 1918. 

Voice: Communication became quite a 
different thing in that period of time. People 
get a good deal from the radio that they 
used to get from books. 

Voice: You must not forget the digest 
type of magazine; also that people are read- 
ing more murder stories. 

Mr. Lewis: I think the East coast is more 
conscious of the war. 

Voice: I do not think that is true. I am 
in a county of between eight and ten thou- 
sand people. I have covered it with the 
triple A on war information, trying to get 
people interested in victory books. I have 
been around cities too. It seems to me there 
is some deep thinking going on in the coun- 
try. 
Voice: In the women’s study clubs it is 
said that the best informed women in the 
country on international affairs come from 
the clubs in the Middlewest. 

Vorce: In North Dakota they are reading 
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and thinking about the war and are esti- 
mating those books pretty shrewdly. When 
they lay them down and say, “I agree with 
such a theory or I do not agree with such 
a theory,” they have had time to think 
about it. 


Mr. Seymour: I am inclined, as chair- 
man, to accept that as one of the first con- 
clusions of this conference unless someone 
wants to challenge it. 

Voice: We cannot judge fairly on the 
basis of the books read in the first war and 
those read now. Radios have taken the place 
of reading. The digest has taken the place 
of the book. Periodical reading has increased 
so tremendously. I think people are reading 
more than in the first war. 

Mr. Seymour: What observation could 
you make of the reading of young people? 

Miss Wricut: If you accept reports, you 
would think that all the boys in the army 
read only the comics. You may think that 
about high school students. 


Nowadays it is not only the printed word, 
it is the picture which is a means of getting 
ideas across to certain groups of people 
which did not get many ideas twenty or 
thirty years ago. The motion picture and 
the picture magazine, as well as the book 
and the radio, get their ideas across. 

Voice: One constantly reads of the new 
demand in England for books to throw 
light on America. They are sending over 
here for recommended lists constantly. 

Miss Wattace: I can say that the interest 
is growing very, very rapidly in South 
America, especially in Mexico and in Colom- 
bia. They have been sending their people 
up North to study some of our methods of 
library work. They have been studying our 
tastes to decide what kind of books to trans- 
late into English. 

Mr. Seymour: What kind of books are 
they having translated into Spanish? 

Miss Wattace: We are not translating 
into Spanish the books that we should or 
the number that we should. 

Mr. Seymour: From your experience in 
South America what American writers 
would you say were best known down 
there? 

Miss Wattace: Jack London, Upton Sin- 


clair. Sinclair Lewis is exceedingly popular. 
Fennimore Cooper is well known. 

Voice: I wonder if Steinbeck’s books are 
being read in South America. 

Miss Wa tace: By the elite, yes. 

Mr. Seymour: The statement has been 
made here that people are more interested 
in each other than they have been before. 
Does that imply that we are moving toward 
a world civilization? 

Mr. Rossins: We are apt to get interested 
and curious about one another when we are 
forced to. When we are thrown together 
as comrades in arms or enemies we are 
interested in knowing what they are like. 
Whether that is something which will settle 
down into a permanent interest is to me a 
question. 

Mr. Seymour: I can speak only in terms 
of newspaper coverage. I do know this. In 
1935, there were fourteen times as many 
American foreign correspondents in Europe 
as there were at the end of the World War. 
The fact that American soldiers fought in 
France and that several million had been to 
Europe revolutionized the business of for- 
eign news coverage in the United States. 

I am wondering whether after this war 
there will not be a comparable widening of 
newspaper coverage. Certainly the Ameri- 
can people are going to be interested in 
China and South America. I am wondering 
whether what is true of newspapers is not 
going to be true in the field of books. 

Mr. Rossins: We have to depend on 
translators for the deep cultural aspects, for 
the values which one finds in a great novel 
such as a Russian novel. The old ones have 
been translated. They give us a better pic- 
ture of the general spirit of the country than 
a daily news report taken over the course of 
one year’s time. But we are dependent on 
the translator who, in some countries, appar- 
ently picks out books which we as Americans 
would not like to export to those countries 
as being representative of us. Undoubtedly 
the foreign country could complain in like 
vein. 

Voice: It seems to me there must be a 
great interest in South American literature. 
Certainly the turn to Spanish indicates it 
will soon be unnecessary for South Ameri- 
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can books to be translated. 

Mr. Rossins: I would like to know why 
it is we have not been particularly interested 
in translating these novels. 

Miss Watiace: We have had an atti- 
tude of superiority towards expressions of 
Latin American culture and looked upon 
Latin America as a happy-go-lucky place 
where the people did not think very much 
and where there were a great many revolu- 
tions. It was only when we became inter- 
ested in their joining with us for self-defense 
that we began to be greatly interested in 
their literary expression. There are not very 
many people who can translate yet Spanish 
works adequately, especially regional novels. 

Mr. Seymour: We have talked about Pan 
Americanism but it has been a purely politi- 
cal idea without economic roots or cultural 
roots. The two Americas have had very 
little in common except the fact that they 
were self-governing republics. It was not 
until in recent years that any South Ameri- 
can who wanted a technological or profes- 
sional education, would think of coming to 
the United States. He would go to Europe. 

Voice: I would like to ask how much 
interest there is about Russia on the part of 
our people? 


Mr. Seymour: How much interest does 
this group find in Russia? 

Voices: A lot. 

Mr. Seymour: Do you have at your dis- 
posal, most of you, written books and mate- 
rial which you regard as a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the curiosity of people about Russia 
and China? 

Voices: No. Nor India. There are not 
very many interesting books about India. 
Maybe there would be more interest if there 
was something for them to read. 

Mr. Seymour: At the risk of seeming 
insistent on the point, I feel we lack in our 
books and in our philosophy of which our 
books are an expression, in our whole faith, 
a perspective into which to fit what we want 
to know or find out about China, Russia or 
the rest of the world. I feel that is a quite 
fundamental matter and do not quite know 
how to get this group to discuss it. I do 
think that before we are through we ought 
to try to figure out what we think ought to 





be done —if anything should or can be 
done—about the American faith or philoso- 
phy of the place of this country in the world. 

Miss CLeveNGcER: I presume that in terms 
of folklore it has been defined in terms of 
opportunity perhaps more than in any other 
one thing. Is it true that opportunity is a 
part of America’s folklore? 

Mr. Seymour: I should be inclined to 
define the American way of life as the kind 
of life we could lead within the secure 
framework of a world organized by the 
British Empire, which was perhaps much to 
our liking, in which we could lead our own 
lives and not have to concern ourselves about 
our security. That kind of world has van- 
ished and is just as dead as the Roman Em- 
pire or the Spanish. What the American 
way of life is going to mean in the next 
generation depends upon what we are going 
to make it mean by organizing some kind 
of framework in which we can work out our 
ideals in terms of past aspiration and record. 

Dr. Upcren: I would agree very thor- 
oughly. I was very much amazed the other 
day in observing that the proportion which 
the United States is going to contribute to 
this international bank is about 40 per cent. 
I think that is about the weight this country 
bears in the whole world. When you have 
one country play that big a part in the 
world, the world will not be balanced until 
you play it. We want to stay here at home. 
As a result, other parts of the world get into 
trouble because we do not put our shoulder 
to the wheel. 


Dr. Jesness: I am still trying to find out 
what are the significant aspects of this way 
of life. Maybe it would help to provide an 
answer if we specify some of the things that 
are the markers of that way of life. 

Mr. Seymour: I take it that all the differ- 
ent ideologies are agreed on the dignity of 
the individual human being. I should say 
that our way of life is based on the belief 
that the opportunity for private profit is the 
greatest spur to the creative distribution of 
wealth. 

Voice: Is it not just simply the four free- 
doms? 

Mr. Seymour: We talk about the four 
freedoms. I wonder if they are very affirma- 
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and thinking about the war and are esti- 
mating those books pretty shrewdly. When 
they lay them down and say, “I agree with 
such a theory or I do not agree with such 
a theory,” they have had time to think 
about it. 


Mr. Seymour: I am inclined, as chair- 
man, to accept that as one of the first con- 
clusions of this conference unless someone 
wants to challenge it. 

Voice: We cannot judge fairly on the 
basis of the books read in the first war and 
those read now. Radios have taken the place 
of reading. The digest has taken the place 
of the book. Periodical reading has increased 
so tremendously. I think people are reading 
more than in the first war. 

Mr. Seymour: What observation could 
you make of the reading of young people? 

Miss Wricut: If you accept reports, you 
would think that all the boys in the army 
read only the comics. You may think that 
about high school students. 


Nowadays it is not only the printed word, 
it is the picture which is a means of getting 
ideas across to certain groups of people 
which did not get many ideas twenty or 
thirty years ago. The motion picture and 
the picture magazine, as well as the book 
and the radio, get their ideas across. 

Voice: One constantly reads of the new 
demand in England for books to throw 
light on America. They are sending over 
here for recommended lists constantly. 

Miss Wat ace: I can say that the interest 
is growing very, very rapidly in South 
America, especially in Mexico and in Colom- 
bia. They have been sending their people 
up North to study some of our methods of 
library work. They have been studying our 
tastes to decide what kind of books to trans- 
late into English. 

Mr. Seymour: What kind of books are 
they having translated into Spanish? 

Miss Wattace: We are not translating 
into Spanish the books that we should or 
the number that we should. 

Mr. Seymour: From your experience in 
South America what American writers 
would you say were best known down 
there? 

Miss Wattace: Jack London, Upton Sin- 





clair. Sinclair Lewis is exceedingly popular. 
Fennimore Cooper is well known. 

Voice: I wonder if Steinbeck’s books are 
being read in South America. 

Miss Wattace: By the elite, yes. 

Mr. Seymour: The statement has been 
made here that people are more interested 
in each other than they have been before. 
Does that imply that we are moving toward 
a world civilization? 

Mr. Rossins: We are apt to get interested 
and curious about one another when we are 
forced to. When we are thrown together 
as comrades in arms or enemies we are 
interested in knowing what they are like. 
Whether that is something which will settle 
down into a permanent interest is to me a 
question, 

Mr. Seymour: I can speak only in terms 
of newspaper coverage. I do know this. In 
1935, there were fourteen times as many 
American foreign correspondents in Europe 
as there were at the end of the World War. 
The fact that American soldiers fought in 
France and that several million had been to 
Europe revolutionized the business of for- 
eign news coverage in the United States. 

I am wondering whether after this war 
there will not be a comparable widening of 
newspaper coverage. Certainly the Ameri- 
can people are going to be interested in 
China and South America. I am wondering 
whether what is true of newspapers is not 
going to be true in the field of books. 

Mr. Rossins: We have to depend on 
translators for the deep cultural aspects, for 
the values which one finds in a great novel 
such as a Russian novel. The old ones have 
been translated. They give us a better pic- 
ture of the general spirit of the country than 
a daily news report taken over the course of 
one year’s time. But we are dependent on 
the translator who, in some countries, appar- 
ently picks out books which we as Americans 
would not like to export to those countries 
as being representative of us. Undoubtedly 
the foreign country could complain in like 
vein. 

Voice: It seems to me there must be a 
great interest in South American literature. 
Certainly the turn to Spanish indicates it 
will soon be unnecessary for South Ameri- 
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can books to be translated. 

Mr. Rossins: I would like to know why 
it is we have not been particularly interested 
in translating these novels. 

Miss Watiace: We have had an atti- 
tude of superiority towards expressions of 
Latin American culture and looked upon 
Latin America as a happy-go-lucky place 
where the people did not think very much 
and where there were a great many revolu- 
tions. It was only when we became inter- 
ested in their joining with us for self-defense 
that we began to be greatly interested in 
their literary expression. There are not very 
many people who can translate yet Spanish 
works adequately, especially regional novels. 

Mr. Seymour: We have talked about Pan 
Americanism but it has been a purely politi- 
cal idea without economic roots or cultural 
roots. The two Americas have had very 
little in common except the fact that they 
were self-governing republics. It was not 
until in recent years that any South Ameri- 
can who wanted a technological or profes- 
sional education, would think of coming to 
the United States. He would go to Europe. 

Voice: I would like to ask how much 
interest there is about Russia on the part of 
our people? 


Mr. Seymour: How much interest does 
this group find in Russia? 

Voices: A lot. 

Mr. Seymour: Do you have at your dis- 
posal, most of you, written books and mate- 
rial which you regard as a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the curiosity of people about Russia 
and China? 

Voices: No. Nor India. There are not 
very many interesting books about India. 
Maybe there would be more interest if there 
was something for them to read. 

Mr. Seymour: At the risk of seeming 
insistent on the point, I feel we lack in our 
books and in our philosophy of which our 
books are an expression, in our whole faith, 
a perspective into which to fit what we want 
to know or find out about China, Russia or 
the rest of the world. I feel that is a quite 
fundamental matter and do not quite know 
how to get this group to discuss it. I do 
think that before we are through we ought 
to try to figure out what we think ought to 





be done—if anything should or can be 
done—about the American faith or philoso- 
phy of the place of this country in the world. 

Miss CLeveNGER: I presume that in terms 
of folklore it has been defined in terms of 
opportunity perhaps more than in any other 
one thing. Is it true that opportunity is a 
part of America’s folklore? 

Mr. Seymour: I should be inclined to 
define the American way of life as the kind 
of life we could lead within the secure 
framework of a world organized by the 
British Empire, which was perhaps much to 
our liking, in which we could lead our own 
lives and not have to concern ourselves about 
our security. That kind of world has van- 
ished and is just as dead as the Roman Em- 
pire or the Spanish. What the American 
way of life is going to mean in the next 
generation depends upon what we are going 
to make it mean by organizing some kind 
of framework in which we can work out our 
ideals in terms of past aspiration and record. 

Dr. Upcren: I would agree very thor- 
oughly. I was very much amazed the other 
day in observing that the proportion which 
the United States is going to contribute to 
this international bank is about 40 per cent. 
I think that is about the weight this country 
bears in the whole world. When you have 
one country play that big a part in the 
world, the world will not be balanced until 
you play it. We want to stay here at home. 
As a result, other parts of the world get into 
trouble because we do not put our shoulder 
to the wheel. 


Dr. Jesness: I am still trying to find out 
what are the significant aspects of this way 
of life. Maybe it would help to provide an 
answer if we specify some of the things that 
are the markers of that way of life. 

Mr. Seymour: I take it that all the differ- 
ent ideologies are agreed on the dignity of 
the individual human being. I should say 
that our way of life is based on the belief 
that the opportunity for private profit is the 
greatest spur to the creative distribution of 
wealth. 

Voice: Is it not just simply the four free- 
doms? 

Mr. Seymour: We talk about the four 
freedoms. I wonder if they are very affirma- 
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tive things. Are they not, after all, just 
inside-out statements of negatives? 

Dr. Upcren: State the negative. 

Mr. Seymour: Freedom of religion; free- 
dom of speech; freedom from fear; freedom 
from want. These are the things that people 
ought normally to enjoy in a well-organized 
society. I do not see that you can keep 
humanity militant in favor of the four free- 
doms stated in those terms except at points 
in which they see those freedoms actually 
and directly menaced by something they can 
get hold of. I do not know how to define 
freedom from want. What is freedom from 
want? Ten thousand a year? Or five thou- 
sand, or two thousand? 

Dr. Upcren: Where is the positive factor 
that will keep the people tied to some of 
these objectives? We still want to go our 
own same way, have a little less want and 
more freedom here and there, and are pre- 
pared to concede enough to know that it 
can be menaced all right. Let us make a few 
more concessions internationally. 

Mr. Seymour: That comes back to some- 
thing I think is very important — what Miss 
Clevenger said —and that is that freedom 
without discipline is dangerous. I wonder if 
you ever had any kind of freedom without 
discipline. I wonder if you ever have any- 
thing except chaos without discipline, and I 
wonder if you could describe a state in 
which you live in chaos as freedom. I be- 
lieve the mistake we made in our thinking 
in the 20s and 30s was that peace is the 
absence of war. Peace is not that kind of 
negative thing. 

Mr. Rossins: Is it not a matter of from 
whence comes the discipline? I do not be- 
lieve that this country ever was overwhelm- 
ingly isolationist. I think it was over- 
whelmingly pacifist. It did not want war 
and might have blinded its eyes to many 
things on the score of its hatred of war. 

Miss Jones: Has there not got to be some- 
thing practical to arouse the interest of the 
people? You can say, “What has aroused 
the interest of Great Britain for years in 
being the policeman of the world?” Did not 
Churchill answer that question in his book 
on India when he said that two people out 
of every ten in India are dependent on Eng- 





land? If we get to be a people who invest 
all over the world or send our armies of 
occupation and rehabilitation all over the 
world, it will be to our advantage to keep 
the peace and set up machinery for it. 

Voice: It seems to me that in any crisis 
or in any period the leaders are the mouth- 
piece of the people and if you are represen- 
tative of an unthinking and unconcerned 
people, you would have the same kind of 
leader that could be expected from that en- 
vironment. Great leaders get their stimulus 
from the people who are behind them. 

Mr. Seymour: Chamberlain was an ex- 
pression of the futility of British foreign 
policy in the pre-war years, an expression of 
the feeling that Britain did not have the 
power or the strength by herself to sit in the 
driver’s seat and run affairs without the help 
of the United States. And the decisions she 
could make were qualified by the things she 
could do. She no longer had the power or 
grip on world affairs, and Chamberlain was 
an expression of that feeling. When Dun- 
kerque was over Churchill was the readiest 
man who came to hand. If it had not been 
Churchill, it would have been somebody else 
who would have expressed the will of the 
British people for survival and who would 
have become the same kind of symbol that 
Churchill came to be. 

Miss CLevENGER: Could you push that 
into the French situation somewhat? 

Mr. Seymour: The French people put 
other things ahead of their own survival. 
You can see it in North Africa—these Vichy 
bankers manipulating to get twenty-five per 
cent profit on the French franc. I think 
France is in for a tremendous civil conflict 
after this war because the French people 
have not yet passed through the smelter and 
come out clean. The British people did. 

I do not think the American people are 
in such very bad shape. I think they are 
pretty healthy, pretty sound. I think the 
American people are spoiled babies about a 
lot of things, that they lack the willingness 
to discipline themselves. I do not think they 
lack the will to discipline themselves if the 
need arises. That is what I mean by saying 
they are in pretty healthy shape. I do not 
think we have really been up against it. 
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We grew up in the century between Water- 
loo and August, 1914, in which the world 
was a peaceable and well-run place and all 
we had to do was to develop our own coun- 
try and our own riches. 


Summary By Mr. SEYMour 

I am going to try very briefly to sum up 
in a few minutes some of the things that 
were said and agreed on in a tentative way 
this afternoon. 

One of them is that there is more concern 
today than there was a generation ago with 
what is going to come after this war, more 
concern about the direction in which we are 
headed in our relations to the rest of the 
world, that there is more curiosity in the 
United States today than there has been 
before about the world we live in. Another 
way to put it is to say that perhaps the 
American people are more interested in 
other people of the world and they, in turn, 
more interested in us but that perhaps it is 
also fair to say we still are just picking at 
the business of getting information about 
other people. We still are not quite sure 
why we want it or what we are going to do 
with it, much less having digested it. 

I think this is a fair conclusion of some of 
the things this discussion has brought out— 
that some of our interest in foreign coun- 
tries, in foreign peoples, is of a rather escapist 
nature because we do hesitate to face the fact 
of a Europe and an Asia that we have got 
to live in. We stick one little toe in the 
water by being very much interested in 
South America which is to the South of us. 
You might put it this way: We are not yet 
willing to go all the way from isolationism 


to internationalism, but we feel better about 
it if we are at least regionalist, so we are 
regionalist about South America. I say that 
without minimizing the importance of our 
knowing more about South America. 


Another matter that I think we agree on 
is, as Miss Clevenger said, freedom without 
discipline is dangerous and that discipline 
must be self-imposed in order to be democ- 
racy of any sort, that it must be originated 
by the people. 


I think Miss Jones made an excellent point 
when she stated the causes that made Great 
Britain become the policeman of the world. 
Or, to put it another way, the policy of 
British imperialism arose out of the eco- 
nomic necessities of the British Isles and the 
life of the British Isles. British imperialism, 
more than Spanish or Roman imperialism, 
was not something Disraeli or Gladstone 
invented; it was a system which grew up 
because of economic compulsion, and as the 
United States feels the economic compulsion 
to take a course of larger participation in 
world affairs, it will not be imperialism 
because our economic system does not impel 
us to an imitation of British imperialism. 
But as our economic necessities and our posi- 
tion in the world is recognized, those cir- 
cumstances, those factors, will go a long 
ways to determine what kind of role we are 
going to play. 


I think that is a very good place to leave 
the discussion and pick it up tonight with a 
more detailed discussion of American agri- 
culture and business and industrial economy 
for which I think we have laid the ground- 
work pretty well this afternoon. 












Economics, Agriculture—What Direction? 


Panel Leaders: Mr. Seymour, Dr. JEsngss, Dr. UpGREN 


Questions posed: How has agriculture changed? How 1s it changing now? Do city 
people realize how important it 1s to the life of the Northwest? What are the roots of 
urban-rural conflict? How can that conflict be eased? What economic changes is the war 
working in the life of the nation as a whole and in the Northwest in particular? What 
bearing are these likely to have on public attitudes? Will we tend to, or away from, region- 


alism, nationalism? 


Dr. JEsNEss’ Discussion 


What I am going to do, instead of build- 
ing up any series of answers to questions, is 
to propound a series of questions. My idea 
in raising these questions rather than in 
answering them is merely to suggest things 
that we might discuss this evening. 


The farm picture has changed. I am won- 
dering to what extent the people with whom 
you come in contact appreciate why the agri- 
cultural picture has changed. Do they appre- 
ciate the reasons why in a relatively short 
space of time we shifted from a situation 
where a good share of the people were talk- 
ing about agricultural relief, and means of 
raising prices, to one where instead the con- 
cern is about whether you will have enough 
to eat, whether your ration coupons are 
going to hold out? How thoroughly is that 
picture seen and the reasons for it, the 
changes that have come about, the demand 
for farm products in this country, the things 
that have changed the consumer’s demand, 
the problems involved in supplying our 
armed forces with food and other products 
originating on the farm, or the place where 
the lend lease program fits into the picture? 

What about lend lease? Are there discus 
sions in your communities and questions 
raised as to whether we are going to get 
paid, or how we are going to get paid, or 
just what the long-run consequences of our 
lend lease operations are going to be? Do 
the people expect payment? How good a 
picture do people generally have of the 
shortages that are developing? Are they 
asking questions or are they seeking light 
in their reading on that particular subject? 

The problem now before the farmer is 


“Economics, Agriculture, Industry,’’ 
History, April 9, at 8 P. M. 


largely one of obtaining the means of pro- 
duction rather than one of price. That raises 
a whole range of questions regarding the 
manpower situation as it affects farm pro- 
duction, our policies with respect to man- 
power, similarly our policies with respect to 
providing farmers with machinery and 
equipment that are needed in agricultural 
production. 

What about this discussion we are having 
over the matter of raising prices, changing 
the parity formula, changing the price on 
some farm products? Do we need higher 
prices in order to assure that we will have a 
plentiful supply of farm products? To what 
extent will higher prices serve this end? 
Are people who say that we need higher 
prices merely talking for the purpose of 
improving their economic situation, or are 
they concerned with the welfare of the con- 
sumer? What about some farm representa- 
tives who talk about the willingness of a 
consumer to pay high prices in the black 
market as being an indication of his will. 
ingness to have higher prices? To what 
extent is that true? 

This question of inflation control, these 
agitations of the farm bloc and the pressures 
exerted by John L. Lewis and other liberal 
representatives culminating in the Presi- 
dent’s statement with respect to price control 
and inflation control—what sort of questions 
are involved in that picture that you would 
like to raise for consideration? Is the farmer 
concerned about inflation? Is labor con- 
cerned with inflation control; the consumer? 

We have been bandying around some- 
what this afternoon expressions such as way 
of life, standards of living and the like. Do 
the American people appreciate the fact that 
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it is inevitable that standards of living will 
have to go down during a major war? Or 
do they still think that war provides an 
opportunity to get your share of what is 
being passed around, that there is a lot of 
gravy afloat and you better get in on it? 

And ther we are concerned presumably 
in our discussion with the post-war situa- 
tion. The agricultural picture in the post- 
war period will depend very largely on what 
sort of market we have. If we want to dis- 
cuss that question, we might break it down 
into, What are our export prospects? Should 
we believe these people who say that the 
world is starving and that we are to continue 
in that condition for a considerable period 
after the war is over and that there will be 
an ample market abroad for everything our 
farms can produce, that you don’t have to 
worry about a surplus problem? 

How are we going to provide that mar- 
ket? Are we going to donate food to the 
world indefinitely? Are we going to sell 
on credit? What are they going to use for 
purchasing power? Are we going to change 
our attitude towards trade, the tariff? Are 
we going to take a different place in the 
world from the one we have occupied with 
respect to international trade since the last 
war? 

Are we going to have active employment? 
Are we going to have active production in 
non-agricultural lines, or do the people ex- 
pect that we are going to have a depression 
after the war is over, or do they think we 
are going to have a boom for a time and 
then have a depression? What are the fac- 
tors in this picture? Are the people think- 
ing about how to avoid a depression situa- 
tion? What place do they assign to public 
works? Do they take stock in this idea that 
through some glorified W.P.A. or public 
works program we can prevent a depres- 
sion? 

Now you see what I have done is merely 
to raise questions, not answer them, not 
express my viewpoint on them because obvi- 
ously there is more in these questions than 
we can possibly cover in an evening and I 
would rather leave it to the group to select 
out of this group of questions or other ques- 
tions related to them the things you would 





like to draw out and discuss. 
Dr. Upcren’s Discussion 


I would like to lay down in three points 
some things it seems necessary for us to do 
if we are going to effect a reasonably satis- 
factory settlement of our affairs, economic 
only, after the war at home and abroad. 

Number one that I would lay down of 
simply stupendous importance, an absolute 
prerequisite and what we can do interna- 
tionally without achieving it will be very 
little indeed, is that we must center every 
possible attention to keeping a strong econ- 
omy here at home. 

If we keep a strong economy at home, 
then because we are active and strong, we 
will require lots of goods from the rest of 
the world. In my own view, the only obliga- 
tion really the people of the United States 
have to the rest of the world is to do their 
share to create that activity here which gives 
the rest of the world a prospect to keep busy. 

The second requirement that we must 
lay down to effect a decent settlement is 
international in character. It is very simple. 
Senator Ball is championing this and I 
merely give what little endorsement I can 
to it. There are two things we must do in 
a political sense internationally. Number 
one, get some kind of means to settle inter- 
national disputes; number two, some kind 
of means to enforce the judgment of that 
instrument set up to settle disputes. 

Requirement number three is that we 
must give in the economic area certain im- 
plementation to the things we want to do 
internationally, and I am going to suggest 
that this economic implementation in the 
peace settlements to come shall consist of 
three parts; number one which has received 
wide publicity this week is the stabilization 
exchange fund, the international one, which 
has been in the papers two or three days 
past. Number two is what I like to call 
very familiarly I.D.A. which stands for In- 
ternational Development Authority. 

I sometimes wonder whether we in this 
country appreciate what we really owe West- 
ern Europe. A hundred years ago Western 
Europe struggled, sweated hard, worked 
hard, women and children worked long 
hours in coal mines—all that you heard led 
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to the Factory Acts. We were one of the 
great beneficiaries of that supply of capital 
they accumulated with the hard work of 
their people and the long hours under ter- 
rible conditions. 

Now we in the United States, if we do a 
good job after the war should, if I can use a 
technical expression, form capital. Capital 
means everything you don’t use up in the 
year in which you produce it. We should 
produce capital in this country and we 
wouldn’t have to be too proud of ourselves 
if we did it at the rate of $40 billions a year. 
I would suggest we could well afford to 
recognize our debt to those people who 
accumulated their capital stock before we 
were in a position to do so, who accumu- 
lated it and lent us freely, by hazarding a 
small portion of that capital accumulation 
to an international development authority 
with a set of trustees running that institu- 
tion who would look around the world and 
try to pick out the very best kinds of invest- 
ment we could make that would yield a 
return to us and start some newer areas of 
the world on that road through such a sub- 
sidy. 

The third part is that we set up an inter- 
national trade authority to which tariff 
changes would be submitted by any country, 
not with a view that that authority could 
absolutely veto those changes but that it 
would have a chance to see to it before any 
changes were made that proper representa- 
tion could be made to any country—and I 
am thinking of our own—of the full inter- 
ests other countries have in those changes. 

With the mention of those three, I would 
like to be so bold as to attempt to describe 
what this international stabilization ex- 
change fund would do. 

It is very simple: only two things, as I 
see it. We and other countries are going to 
give to it $5 billions. We put in 40 per cent, 
our fair share. Other countries put in their 
fair share. With such a fund, other coun- 
tries wanting to buy from us could turn in 
their money, be it marks or guilder or stater, 
and get United States dollars to buy here. 
The fund could prevent a breakdown in the 
international financial machinery to the 
extent that $5 billions would be a cushion or 


a buffer or provide a breathing spell until 
the fund could do what is, as I see it, the 
second job that it would have to do. 

And that is when these countries come to 
it for part of that $5 billions, it would not 
be a gift unless the countries, so to speak, 
went broke internationally. With the fund 
secured in that fashion for that kind of use, 
then the board managing the fund is to 
inform different countries when there are 
drains if it appears that that $5 billions is 
going to run out. That board is authorized 
and has the obligation to report to the coun- 
tries that have international policies, trade 
and financial and other policies, which are 
tending to break down that cushion, tend- 
ing to break down the international trade 
fabric which runs and can run as long as 
the five billion holds out. 

It is hoped in that second function of this 
fund that they will be able to speak to coun- 
tries such as the United States and, through 
the persuasiveness of their reasoning, carry 
conviction and education to the people of 
the United States so that we will not go off 
on ill-considered measures of which I will 
name but one, the Smoot-Hawley tariff. 

Now I would like to take, if I may, one 
minute more to try to bring back right to 
our own agricultural area why these institu- 
tions that I have mentioned would be advan- 
tageous to, shall we say, agriculture in our 
own Northwest. 

The first is that we sell a lot more agricul- 
tural products to Western Europe than we 
buy from her of almost everything. I take 
it our farmers in the Northwest are inter- 
ested in having a market for meat, lard, pork 
and other products in Western Europe. We 
sell to Western Europe half a billion dollars 
more than we buy from her. 

Second, we buy from colonial raw ma- 
terial areas, the Far East primarily, a half 
billion dollars more than we sell to that 
area. Now it is our sale of extra goods, 
agricultural products, to Europe that lets 
us pay for the extra we buy from the 
Far East. It permits us to trade freely, to 
sell in some parts of the world, to get an 
excess, to buy elsewhere and to use that 
excess obtained on the first hand to pay on 
the second hand. We like that. It is free. 
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We can buy goods where we wish. We call 
that a multilateral arrangement. 
Now our agriculture here in the North- 


west should be aware, and this is my final " 


point, that Britain, to pick one country in 
Western Europe, is in quite a different trade 
position than we are. We always want to 
sell to the rest of the world more than we 
buy from it. That is not the case with 
Britain. Britain in a good year, 1937, buys 
from abroad and imports into Britain almost 
as much as $5 billions worth of goods. She 
in that good year asked to sell to the rest of 
world goods to the tune of only one-half 
that amount, $24 billions. Think of Britain 
buying from the rest of the world $5 billions 
worth in the best year of the 30’s and selling 
to the rest of the world $244 billions. Can 
you think of the United States doing that? 

Now Britain, because she buys so much 
more from all the rest of the world, will tell 
all world countries when this war is over, 
“You know Britain can give you a good 
market. We are prepared to buy.” 

Now when Britain can tell the rest of the 
world we will buy from you to a large tune, 
does the rest of the world listen to that? In- 
deed it does. Then Britain says, “All we 
ask of you is that you permit us to sell to 
you.” Notice how secondarily that is put. 
Now because of that kind of position, 
Britain can close what would be called bilat- 
eral agreements. She is prepared to buy if 
other countries will buy from her. 

We have never been quite able to make 
that kind of offer to the world. After the 
war, she could, should she choose, go coun- 
try by country to make those bilateral agree- 
ments. How would that affect our North- 
west agriculture? If we can’t manage to 
buy goods produced in Western Europe, we 
will not be able to sell as freely as we have 
and Britain will turn to countries, perhaps 
Argentina and other countries that pro- 
duce the kind of agricultural products, for 
example, that we would like to sell. That is 
the weapon she has in post-war dealings. 

Therefore, in setting up an international 
trade authority, an international develop- 
ment authority, and more specifically an 
international stabilization exchange bank, 
if we may call it that, we are trying to keep 





trade free. We are trying to join with other 
countries in that institution so that recom- 
mendations can be made to this country and 
others, by way of reasoned statements of 
such a group, as to what we should do to 
act more sensibly economically, and if we 
can manage to do that, it seems to me our 
own agriculture here in the Northwest can 
expect to preserve some of the export mar- 
kets and win back some of them that it lost 
in the 30’s. 


GENERAL Discussion 


Mr. Seymour: I told this audience they 
were going to get some things tonight they 
could get their teeth into. 

Maybe it would be better to ask this for 
a starter. What do you find in your com- 
munities about the attitude of people toward 
lend lease? Do they think the United States 
is going to be repaid or do they think we 
ought to be repaid and probably are not 
going to be? 

Voice: They don’t expect payment in our 
community. 

Mr. Seymour: If you are going to be 
logical about it and put it down in book- 
keeping, you can put a value on almost 
everything involved on both sides in the 
fighting of this war. Is it not perfectly fair 
to think of the principle of lend lease in 
those terms? We are supplying goods; Rus- 
sia is supplying lives, and Britain something 
else or both. 

Vorce: There is a difference of opinion 
on that. 

Mr. Seymour: What about the standard 
of living which Dr. Jesness brought up? He 
assumed, as I think we all would, that it 
must go down in time of war and raised the 
question of after the war? 

Dr. Jesness: I would like to go back to 
the question of standard of living. Our 
modern economic society gets so complex 
that it is very difficult for us to keep cause 
and effect related. We cannot possibly main- 
tain standards of living throughout a major 
war. Your inability to buy new goods that 
are not available, the fact that you have 
stickers on your windshields, A, B, or C, 
the fact that it takes something besides 
money when you go to a grocery store are 
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merely proof of the fact that you cannot 
maintain your standard of living. It does 
not consist of what shows up in the pay 
envelope. It shows up in the goods and 
services that are available for us to consume 
and they are not available during wartime. 

Here is another thing we forget. I sup- 
pose the common assumption among us is 
that man lives by working. He lives only 
because at least part of his work is produc- 
tive. He could work like a slave twelve and 
thirteen hours a day, but if he was doing 
useless work, he would have no means of 
keeping alive. We live not by working, but 
by the results of work and how well we live 
in the post-war period will depend on how 
well we organize our activities, keep people 
at work, and what we keep them at work at. 

Consequently, it is not inevitable that our 
standards of living will be lower after the 
war. As a matter of fact, there are all sorts 
of reasons for believing that if we operate 
properly, our standards of living will be a 
good deal higher. 

Dr. Upcren: I mentioned, that we have 
a strong economy. If we do, then because 
ours is an industrial economy we chew up 
an awful lot of industrial raw materials. 
Some of them must come from the rest of 
the world. There may be a little dispute 
whether we should get our rubber from the 
rest of the world. We are probably going 
to run out of lead and zinc and there will 
be other things we want. Now in that proc- 
ess of chewing up, we bring in goods from 
the rest of the world, so if we can only keep 
a lively rate of activity, we will need a lot 
of raw materials fed to us from the rest of 
the world. 

That which I hope we can do in this coun- 
try I have mentioned: this thing called capi- 
tal formation, a terrible economist phrase 
for just building the best, most productive 
machinery the world has ever known. 

Think what our machinery did building 
that Alcan highway. Was there any other 
nation in the world which could have 
rammed it through as the American-made 
equipment did? That equipment is craved 
over the rest of the world and why shouldn’t 
we be keeping busy here, making a lot of 
that equipment in our country and selling it 


to the rest of the world and win a superb 
livelihood in doing it and with that liveli- 
hood buy goods from Europe, lace and other 
luxuries, if you please, and bring raw mate- 
rials from the rest of the world? If we could 
only get started in that particular direction, 
we could build up the rest of the world. 

Mr. Seymour: There is something else I 
wish you would say about this matter of 
high tariffs. Who pays? You know what I 
refer to. 

Dr. Jesness: In other words, the popular 
doctrine around this country is that we need 
a high tariff in order to protect our high 
standard of living. That’s a beautiful doc- 
trine but it isn’t so and the question that 
Mr. Seymour asks is the key to the answer. 
Who pays? By and large, the consumer 
pays. 

Mr. Seymour: It seems to me you have 
got a beautiful illustration in the case of 
rubber. Suppose vegetable rubber was com- 
ing in here at a price so that you could buy 
tires for, let us say, eight dollars apiece. We 
build up a synthetic rubber industry during 
the war which it is decided to protect after 
the war by setting high tariff walls against 
imported vegetable rubber so that after the 
war we have to pay fifteen dollars apiece for 
tires. Who pays that duty? We pay it when 
we pay seven dollars a tire more. Who is 
ahead? Where are living standards higher? 

Dr. Jesness: Put it in another way. You 
say you need a tariff to protect the American 
standard of living. Which do you suppose 
the American farmer would rather have: 
more workers in textile mills, or more work- 
ers in automobile plants? The latter, of 
course; much better paid. The former oper- 
ated behind the tariff wall. The latter does 
not. In the one case you possess advantages. 
We are the world’s leader. In the other 
case, you do not. 

Mr. Seymour: There have now been 
made some unchallenged statements about 
things that are everybody’s business in the 
world. Dr. Upgren has said that tariff struc- 
tures are not simply the business of the 
United States or any particular country but 
the business of the whole world; that the 
kind of tariff we raise against beef, for ex- 
ample, is not simply our business but Argen- 
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tina’s business and so on. The further state- 
ment is made that the monetary policies of 
a nation are not entirely its own business. If 
they are its own business, you have soon got 
chaos. 

We have Dr. Jesness’ statement that crop 
control is something that is not a country’s 
own business, that it involves other coun- 
tries, too, 

I think we could probably go further and 
say that a country’s immigration laws are 
not strictly its own business. Maybe that 
will shock some of you, but I think it is as 
logical as some of these other things. Maybe 
a country has no right to enact immigration 
legislation without considering and discuss- 
ing the mater with the other countries af- 
fected by it. I think it is rather interesting 
that this evening’s discussion has developed 
the suggestions that so many of the things 
we have thought of as American problems 
are not strictly and exclusively our own 
business or the business of any individual 
nation. 


Dr. Upcren: I will take a shot at that on 
the tariff. It amazes me that in the United 
States we will give everybody a hearing in 
Washington except anyone who comes from 
outside our country. Think of the groups 
that go to Washington and how the Sena- 
tors delight in saying we have got John 
Jones from Janesville, Ohio, and Smith from 
somewhere else. Smith certainly gets his day 
in court. I think we are still going to decide 
these things pretty much in terms of the 
United States’ making the decision, but 
what I hope is that people who have an 
interest in them will have their day in court, 
too, as well as Mr. X who wants an unrea- 
sonably high tariff to save himself in a par- 
ticular business. 


Dr. JEsNEss: May I make a comment on 
the reverse side of that? Please remember 
that the tariffs that France or Italy or Ger- 
many or Latin American countries may 
have after the war are part of our business. 
Remember that the standards of living in 
other parts of the country are part of our 
business from a purely selfish standpoint, 
not something to protect ourselves against 
by artificial trade barriers but a challenge 
to us to find ways and means to raise those 





standards because we have to live in the 
world with them and are affected by them. 
It is just as broad as it is long. Other coun- 
tries have an interest in what we do. We 
have an interest in what they do. These 
problems are world problems and must be 
settled by international action. 

Mr. Seymour: I am interested in your 
question of who is going to decide. A 
homely illustration occurs to me. Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul, two sovereign cities, pol- 
luted the Mississippi River and they pres- 
ently discover that it isn’t entirely their own 
business if they want to pollute the Mis- 
sissippi River. It is the business of cities 
downstream affected by it. They finally find 
the only possible way to get together. 

I think the pattern of world organization 
is going to follow this pattern. 

We had a pattern, as I suggested this 
afternoon. Britain had a system which 
worked in the world for more than a cen- 
tury and gave the world the most prosper- 
ous and peaceful century it ever had known. 
Through no fault of Britain, through eco- 
nomic changes and shifts, that system came 
to an end and we have been floundering for 
twenty-five years to find out what is going 
to take its place, largely because we did not 
do anything about it, did not have any 
fertile ideas. Hitler and the Japanese milli- 
tarists came along with a plan of their own. 
We say, “No, we are not going to live under 
that kind of rule.” We have not gotten to 
the place where we talk about the kind of 
rules we are going to live under, but we 
will. 

Voice: One gentleman said we have to 
learn better economics. How can libraries 
help people to learn? How can we go about 
making that part of our job? 

Voice: How can we get economists to 
write simple enough books to give to our 
people? 

Dr. JEsNEss: That second question is lots 
harder than the first because I have been 
upbraiding economists for a good many 
years over the kind of stuff they write. They 
lie awake nights figuring out difficult ways 
of stating things that are simple. 


Miss WricuT: It seems to me that is fun- 
damental. We must have an understanding 
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of these matters in such a form that com- 
mon everyday people can understand them 
because they are the ones in the last analysis 
in a democracy responsible for the decisions 
which become a part of the political policies 
of the country. 

Dr. JesNess: This afternoon when you 
were discussing the differences in the read- 
ing habits now and in the last war there 
was something that wasn’t mentioned at all; 
namely, that we have a good many more 
organizations today that are devoted more or 
less to serious discussion for lay people. I 
know that is true in the agricultural field. 

It is my considered judgment that a 
good share of our farm population accepts 
with considerable sodium chloride the de- 
mands made by some of their so-called lead- 
ers in Washington to raise parity prices, 
change the formula. I get the response over 
and over again—and other people who work 
with farmers more than I do in extension 
work say they have the same experience— 
the farmers indicate that they understand 
the dangers of this inflation problem. Why? 
Because it has been discussed with them. 
They have discussed it in their own organi- 
zations. 

It seems to me there is one big answer, 
one important answer to how we are going 
to develop these understandings among the 
people: to get these groups to stimulate 
thinking on them and to stimulate reading. 
And, of course, there is a challenge to 
librarians to be in the vanguard of that situ- 
ation, even take a part in starting discus- 
sions so people will come to your halls of 
learning for the purpose of getting more 
ideas from your books. It looks to me as if 
that is where you fit into the picture of adult 
education. 

Mr. Virz: There is a demand for simple 
understandable books in the field of econom- 
ics. How can that demand be made effec- 
tive so that the supply will result? I would 
like to ask Dr. Upgren that particularly. 

Dr. Upcren: That is a pretty large order. 
The only thing I could suggest is that we do 
have a good many people working on it 
and there are two devices I should think we 
ought to have somewhere in our system— 
people who enjoy that kind of job and who 


would take some of these products of people 
who tried to do it half way and keep refin- 
ing it to get what they want. We do have 
in our special writers, on the various papers, 
and in the schools, very definite facilities to 
do that particular job, especially in times 
such as the present. 

Mr. Virz: In the field of science a great 
deal of progress has been made in populari- 
zation, but in the field of economics .. . 

Dr. Upcren: In America one of the free- 
doms is the freedom for every man to be his 
own economist. 

Dr. JEsNEss: Every man is one. 

Dr. Upcren: I don’t know whether you 
agree with the judgment. You remember 
the article in Fortune magazine — it must 
have been about December — on the prob- 
lems of the post-war situation. A very effec- 
tive job, written so that almost anyone can 
understand it. It can be done. 

Voice: Might I make a suggestion as the 
wife of a natural scientist that the trouble 
with you people, either economist or a nat- 
ural scientist, is the fact that you know too 
much. If either of you two men talk eco 
nomics, you talk it from a vast knowledge 
that doesn’t hit common housewives and 
librarians. 

You must bring economics down to the 
common housewife’s level where she lives 
it and applies it. You know so much that 
you cannot simplify it. 

Voice: In this process, the school stops 
with its educational program when it gradu- 
ates the people, and the library is supposed 
to be an adult education institution which 
waits for the people to come to it. Now in 
our democracy, if we are going to be able 
through the votes of the people, to have the 
necessary intelligence, this question of doing 
something about educating ourselves as 
adults continuously after we have left school, 
probably with the agency of the library and 
the schools assuming part of it, or other 
agencies, has to be solved. Are not the 
library and the school together up against 
a problem, the newspapers and the radio— 
all of us? 

Mr. Seymour: I believe that very pro- 
foundly. I agree with that completely. The 
longer I live the more I believe in adult edu- 
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cation. Maybe that’s because I learned so 
much more as an adult than I did as a child. 
Looking back on my education, it seems 
to have begun about the time I left college. 
I had an extremely good education in the 
common schools and college because it 
taught me how to find out the things I 
wanted to know when I got out of college. 
But I think adult education is tremendously 
important. It is such nonsense to believe 
that anybody is through learning these days 
when he gets out of college. 

Mr. Vitz: Do you not think one of the 
big mistakes we make is that we think read- 
ing can take the place of thinking? We 
frequently read but don’t use enough of a 
mental process with it to get the benefit out 
of the reading. Thinking is much more 
important than reading. Frequently we find 
in rural population real capacity to think 
because the thinking is done behind the 
plow. 

Miss Wricut: I wonder if thinking isn’t 
done in discussions such as we are having 
here tonight and if librarians ought not to 
take some responsibility as this group is 
going to do in stimulating discussion be- 
cause discussion is a means of thinking 
through problems. 

I want to say, too, that I have a feeling 
that libraries which are tax-supported insti- 
tutions have some responsibility, a responsi- 
bility that goes beyond the matter of provid- 
ing materials which people can use if they 
want to, a responsibility also for seeing that 
those materials are used in order that our 
populace may be better prepared to assume 
its responsibilities as the citizens in a democ- 
racy, in a democracy in which problems of 
an economic nature as well as of a political 
nature are settled in the democratic way. 

This institution, the library, has the same 
kind of responsibility which the school has, 
the responsibility to the nation which sup- 
ports it as well as to the individual in the 
community whom it serves. 


SUMMARY BY Mr. SEYMOUR 


I think we have covered quite a lot of 
ground tonight. The conclusions that we 
can pretty generally agree on are: 

That the standard of living in this coun- 
try must necessarily go down in war time but 


that it need not remain down after the war. 
In fact, it can go a great deal higher than 
it has been in the past. 

That what happens to agriculture after 
the war depends a great deal on what hap- 
pens to the national economy. This under- 
scores the very fundamental interest which 
agriculture has in the industrial prosperity 
of the United States. I think we are seeing 
that in this war to a greater degree than 
we realize. Our agriculture would have a 
terrific job feeding this country right now 
even if all lend lease and armed forces needs 
were set aside, isn’t that true? 

Agriculture would have its hands full 
feeding an America which is pretty fully 
employed at pretty good wages, which un- 
derscores the fact that American agriculture 
does prosper when industry prospers. 

If we feed the world after the war, it will 
not necessarily mean that it will be because 
we gave the food away. We won’t have to 
give it away if we are willing to accept in 
return the goods and handicraft and serv- 
ices of other parts of the world which can 
do certain things that we need done cheaper 
and more effectively than we can do them. 

Mr. Upgren brought out three points. In 
the first place, we must keep America strong 
economically. The tremendous buying 
power that we have, the tremendous stimu- 
lation we give to trade when we are func- 
tioning normally in this country, is the big- 
gest single thing we can do for the world. 
We have got to keep our own people fully 
employed for the sake of keeping our own 
markets good and brisk here at home, for 
the sake of keeping the currents of healthy 
trade movements flowing in the world. 

In the second place, finding some means 
of settling international disputes and enforc- 
ing the settlement. I think it is pretty gen- 
erally agreed if we are going to say there is 
to be no war or aggression, that we must 
set up some kind of organization by which 
nations who would otherwise have gone to 
war can obtain justice without resorting to 
war. 

In the third place, we have got to imple- 
ment peace by stabilizing world currency, by 
international development of the world to 
release it from drudgery, to raise its living 
standards and so to raise our own. 
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And in the fourth place, by setting up 
some kind of international authority to 
supervise tariff changes, at least with author- 
ity to call to the attention of nations the 
dislocations which the artificial manipula- 
tion of their tariff schedules would cause. 

In that connection, I would like to say 
something that I think is true although I 
may be subject to correction. What we 
mean usually when we say tariffs is actually 
a much wider field of things. We mean 
such things as exchange control which, of 
course, comes back to the currency stabiliza- 
tion thing. The nations have certainly ma- 
nipulated trade artificially by exchange con- 
trol and by cartels and by export-import 
quotas and by all sorts of other devices be- 
sides tariffs. As a matter of fact, I suspect 
if you could do away with those other arti- 
ficial devices, a relatively small and gradual 
lowering of tariffs would suffice to keep 
trade moving constantly more freely. 

As I suggested a minute ago, we agreed 
that national tariffs and national monetary 
policies and crop production and the inci- 
dence of certain crops was the business not 
of any one nation but a number of nations, 
a group of nations. 

We spent a few interesting minutes, I 
think, on the subject of why Britain is able 
to buy twice as much as it sells? She was 
able to pay for the other half of the goods 
for which she didn’t trade her own manu- 
factured goods with the invisible profits of 
imperialism; the earnings on her foreign 
loans, shipping, insurance, and control of 
raw material markets like rubber, tin, cocoa, 
and so on. 

Another point brought out which I think 
is worth speaking of is that the United 
States has been skimming off the cream, to 
a considerable extent, of its own raw mate- 
rials, especially things out of the ground— 
our iron ore, lead, zinc, and copper. And I 
wouldn’t be at all surprised if we failed to 
discover new petroleum supplies and drew 
increasingly on Columbia, Venezuela and 
other parts of the world. — 


And we talked some about the tariff and 
it was illustrated, I think, that the American 
people themselves pay through the nose 
when we establish high protection for cer- 
tain industries which are not economic so 
that the question in the long run arises as 
to whether we would not be better off by a 
wider diffusion of goods at lower prices than 
by the kind of economy of scarcity which 
puts high tariff walls around some products 
and makes their price so high, produced in 
the United States, that the maximum num- 
ber of people aren’t able to use those 
products. 

And then we came back to a considera- 
tion of the basic rules in the world; that 
there has got to be some kind of system, 
some kind of order in the world that is gen- 
erally accepted for the stabilization of cur- 
rency and the organization of trade and 
cooperation among nations, and that if it 
isn’t going to be what the Axis calls the 
New Order—It would have a system. It 
would have things organized. 

It is not enough for us to say we are not 
going to live under that system. We have 
got to go the rest of the way ultimately— 
and I hope we will do it—and say we are 
not only going to reject that system but put 
something affirmative and positive in its 
place. 

And then we ended up on the very useful 
note of adult education and the part the 
library plays in adult education. I suspect 
we are living in quite changing times. Cer- 
tainly the radio has been a new and incal- 
culable factor in adult education in our own 
immediate time, but isn’t it almost certain 
that one of these days the radio and the 
library and the other instrumentalities, in- 
cluding the school, are going to work out a 
better pattern of coordination in adult edu- 
cation and, as a matter of fact, is not the 
future largely blank for us to write on or 
do with what we please? 
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Education—For What? 





Panel Leaders: Mr. Seymour, Miss WricHT, Mr. Ropsins 


Questions posed: What are students thinking now? How is education changing? 
Was it in a rut before? Did we allow high school students too great freedom, swinging 
too far from the discipline of learning? What ts the attitude and outlook of the informed 
citizen? What should we mean by adult education? What significance has all this for 


librarians? 


Miss WricHt’s Discussion 


I think that young people are extremely 
alert and interested in the problems of these 
days and are particularly concerned about 
what is going to happen to them not only 
during the war but after the war. I find as 
I talk to them, to their teachers, and to their 
counsellors in the community that one of 
their main concerns is social and vocational 
adjustment when they return to civilian life. 

That brings us around to the importance 
of the whole educational program in this 
matter of post-war planning. 

It seems to me that as we read the history 
of education in the last twenty years, it has 
become apparent that other nations seem to 
have recognized far more clearly than we 
have the importance of education, and I 
speak of that broadly, not in terms narrowly 
of public schools but schools and libraries 
and other agencies in the community con- 
cerned with education. Other nations have 
recognized far more clearly than we have 
the importance of the educational system in 
promoting and preserving and implement- 
ing the state. We have thought of education 
in this country as a means of helping the 
individual to reach and to live a richer, 
fuller, happier and more satisfactory life. 
But the idea of the educational system im- 
plementing the state is something that I 
think we are beginning to derive from this 
war. It is something which Totalitarian 
states have realized very definitely during 
the last decade. 

As I see it, we are in a period of speeding 
up education, which is quite contrary to 
what we did in the 30's, by keeping the 
youngsters in schools as long as we could 
because there wasn’t any other place for 
them. Now we are speeding it up as rapidly 
as we can, terminating it earlier. 


“Education,” the third session, was held in Murphy Hall, April 10, at 9:30 A. M. 


We are experiencing an emphasis on nar- 
row technical skills rather than on broad, 
academic, cultural training. We are finding, 
I think, all over this country an increased 
emphasis on physical education. We are get- 
ting an emphasis on mathematics and the 
sciences which we never had before. We are 
getting an increased emphasis on the social 
studies, but we are groping around in that 
field, not knowing what we want to teach 
or how. There is less emphasis on the arts 
and languages than we had before. They 
are being crowded out and many of us are 
worried about it. It is perhaps inevitable 
that temporarily they should have to suffer, 
and one of the problems is how to preserve 
interest and build them up again when the 
war is over. 

We are finding during this period that 
vocational training in its broad sense, which 
was one of the outcomes of the last war, is 
being changed to vocational training in a 
narrow sense, specific skills. 


Following this war, I think that we are 
going to be appalled by the problem of 
10,000,000 men coming back from the 
armed forces, or whatever proportion will 
come back considering the fact that we will 
have to keep an army of occupation in cer- 
tain areas for along time. Still we are going 
to have tremendous numbers of young men 
coming back into the community. Also, we 
are going to have perhaps 30,000,000 people 
who have to shift over from war production 
jobs to some kind of peace-time jobs, an 
immense readjustment industrially which 
implies a retraining of a great many people. 
At the same time there will be two million 
people in the stream continually flowing out 
of school each year. 

Probably, as during the depression years 
we may have a period, unless we are careful, 
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And in the fourth place, by setting up 
some kind of international authority to 
supervise tariff changes, at least with author- 
ity to call to the attention of nations the 
dislocations which the artificial manipula- 
tion of their tariff schedules would cause. 

In that connection, I would like to say 
something that I think is true although I 
may be subject to correction. What we 
mean usually when we say tariffs is actually 
a much wider field of things. We mean 
such things as exchange control which, of 
course, comes back to the currency stabiliza- 
tion thing. The nations have certainly ma- 
nipulated trade artificially by exchange con- 
trol and by cartels and by export-import 
quotas and by all sorts of other devices be- 
sides tariffs. As a matter of fact, I suspect 
if you could do away with those other arti- 
ficial devices, a relatively small and gradual 
lowering of tariffs would suffice to keep 
trade moving constantly more freely. 

As I suggested a minute ago, we agreed 
that national tariffs and national monetary 
policies and crop production and the inci- 
dence of certain crops was the business not 
of any one nation but a number of nations, 
a group of nations. 

We spent a few interesting minutes, I 
think, on the subject of why Britain is able 
to buy twice as much as it sells? She was 
able to pay for the other half of the goods 
for which she didn’t trade her own manu- 
factured goods with the invisible profits of 
imperialism; the earnings on her foreign 
loans, shipping, insurance, and control of 
raw material markets like rubber, tin, cocoa, 
and so on. 

Another point brought out which I think 
is worth speaking of is that the United 
States has been skimming off the cream, to 
a considerable extent, of its own raw mate- 
rials, especially things out of the ground— 
our iron ore, lead, zinc, and copper. And I 
wouldn’t be at all surprised if we failed to 
discover new petroleum supplies and drew 
increasingly on Columbia, Venezuela and 
other parts of the world. 


And we talked some about the tariff and 
it was illustrated, I think, that the American 
people themselves pay through the nose 
when we establish high protection for cer- 
tain industries which are not economic so 
that the question in the long run arises as 
to whether we would not be better off by a 
wider diffusion of goods at lower prices than 
by the kind of economy of scarcity which 
puts high tariff walls around some products 
and makes their price so high, produced in 
the United States, that the maximum num- 
ber of people aren’t able to use those 
products. 

And then we came back to a considera- 
tion of the basic rules in the world; that 
there has got to be some kind of system, 
some kind of order in the world that is gen- 
erally accepted for the stabilization of cur- 
rency and the organization of trade and 
cooperation among nations, and that if it 
isn’t going to be what the Axis calls the 
New Order—It would have a system. It 
would have things organized. 

It is not enough for us to say we are not 
going to live under that system. We have 
got to go the rest of the way ultimately— 
and I hope we will do it—and say we are 
not only going to reject that system but put 
something affirmative and positive in its 
place. 

And then we ended up on the very useful 
note of adult education and the part the 
library plays in adult education. I suspect 
we are living in quite changing times. Cer- 
tainly the radio has been a new and incal- 
culable factor in adult education in our own 
immediate time, but isn’t it almost certain 
that one of these days the radio and the 
library and the other instrumentalities, in- 
cluding the school, are going to work out a 
better pattern of coordination in adult edu- 
cation and, as a matter of fact, is not the 
future largely blank for us to write on or 
do with what we please? 
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I talk to them, to their teachers, and to their 
counsellors in the community that one of 
their main concerns is social and vocational 
adjustment when they return to civilian life. 

That brings us around to the importance 
of the whole educational program in this 
matter of post-war planning. 

It seems to me that as we read the history 
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become apparent that other nations seem to 
have recognized far more clearly than we 
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and other agencies in the community con- 
cerned with education. Other nations have 
recognized far more clearly than we have 
the importance of the educational system in 
promoting and preserving and implement- 
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in this country as a means of helping the 
individual to reach and to live a richer, 
fuller, happier and more satisfactory life. 
But the idea of the educational system im- 
plementing the state is something that I 
think we are beginning to derive from this 
war. It is something which Totalitarian 
states have realized very definitely during 
the last decade. 

As I see it, we are in a period of speeding 
up education, which is quite contrary to 
what we did in the 30’s, by keeping the 
youngsters in schools as long as we could 
because there wasn’t any other place for 
them. Now we are speeding it up as rapidly 
as we can, terminating it earlier. 


“Education,” the third session, was held in Murphy Hall, April 10, at 9:30 A. M. 


We are experiencing an emphasis on nar- 
row technical skills rather than on broad, 
academic, cultural training. We are finding, 
I think, all over this country an increased 
emphasis on physical education. We are get- 
ting an emphasis on mathematics and the 
sciences which we never had before. We are 
getting an increased emphasis on the social 
studies, but we are groping around in that 
field, not knowing what we want to teach 
or how. There is less emphasis on the arts 
and languages than we had before. They 
are being crowded out and many of us are 
worried about it. It is perhaps inevitable 
that temporarily they should have to suffer, 
and one of the problems is how to preserve 
interest and build them up again when the 
war is over. 

We are finding during this period that 
vocational training in its broad sense, which 
was one of the outcomes of the last war, is 
being changed to vocational training in a 
narrow sense, specific skills. 


Following this war, I think that we are 
going to be appalled by the problem of 
10,000,000 men coming back from the 
armed forces, or whatever proportion will 
come back considering the fact that we will 
have to keep an army of occupation in cer- 
tain areas for a long time. Still we are going 
to have tremendous numbers of young men 
coming back into the community. Also, we 
are going to have perhaps 30,000,000 people 
who have to shift over from war production 
jobs to some kind of peace-time jobs, an 
immense readjustment industrially which 
implies a retraining of a great many people. 
At the same time there will be two million 
people in the stream continually flowing out 
of school each year. 

Probably, as during the depression years 
we may have a period, unless we are careful, 
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when it will be necessary to damn up the 
stream and push these youngsters back into 
school and say, “Stay there while we take 
care of these older people.” 

We have also, I believe, to face a situation 
in which we have too many people trained 
for narrow technical skills. The trend to- 
ward replacement of men by machines 
which has gone on steadily has been tre- 
mendously speeded up in the last three or 
four years. If we go on producing even at 
the rate we are producing in normal times, 
there will be too many people on production 
jobs. 

Let me turn to some of the other prob- 
lems we are facing now and will face in the 
future. The whole problem of juvenile 
delinquency is one which is bothering us 
very much now, this over-stimulation and 
excitement of the war which these younger 
people will express in terms of juvenile de- 
linquency because there is no other way. 
Then we have less supervision at home and 
are getting, therefore, this upsurge of juve- 
nile delinquency which always comes during 
and after the war. 

Those of you who remember the last war 
remember the emotional letdown after it, 
the feeling that it is all over, what is there to 
live for, the cynicism and lack of belief in 
anything. I think it is our task to see that 
it does not occur again. 

I am reminded of the fact that it is going 
to be extremely necessary for us to work 
and improve our systems for discovering and 
utilizing the talents of young people. We 
have been told that the proportion of the 
population under 20 is decreasing right 
along. It was 38 per cent in 1930; 34 per 
cent in 1938; it is apt to be 29 per cent in 
1950; that is, the number of young people 
in the community becomes less every year 
which means each young person is more 
precious in the social setting. 

We are in a period of manpower shortage; 
we are going on into a period of manpower 
shortage, of talent shortage possibly in the 
years following the war, and America must 
look toward a plan whereby it can sort out 
and utilize all the talent, all of the ability 
it has, as young people become scarcer. 

I am interested in what the war situation 





is doing to us in that regard: this idea that it 
is possible to sort young people out, that 
certain ones have certain abilities and get 
into officers’ training, and that others do not 
have those abilities and must do something 
else, and how well we are taking this regi- 
mentation regarding war service. Possibly 
it may carry over into peace times so that 
we can really sort out people and see to it 
that those who have talent have opportunity 
to develop it. 


I feel that we must face very definitely 
this problem and find a solution for the 
inequality of educational opportunity for, 
although we have secondary schools all 
through the country, it is certainly apparent 
that the youngsters from over the tracks do 
not get the chance to go there quite as def- 
initely as the other people do, that young- 
sters from rural districts are not having the 
same opportunity to go to high school and 
college as the youngsters from city districts 
do. The vocational schools are located in the 
cities and the country children do not have 
an opportunity to get the same kind of voca- 
tional training offered as, for instance, at 
Miller Vocational High School in Minne- 
apolis. 

Then another problem which I am merely 
going to touch on, is preparing youth for 
global living. That is my phrase for it. It 
seems to me it is only as we take young 
people early and train them towards it are 
we going to get over these prejudices which 
adults have and are not going to get over. 
Our hope is in taking young people and 
training them so that they will have a con- 
ception of global living, so that they can 
grow up without feelings of race superiority, 
so that they can really contribute to the idea 
of this new international world which we 
must develop. That is a responsibility of 
education. It is going to take a lot of our 
time and attention to get that idea across, 
but it is extremely important that we do 
get it across. 

Adult education is another problem that 
we must face very definitely. It will expand 
very rapidly after the war. The armed 
forces instituted this program, as you know, 
whereby all these millions in the service can 
continue their education if they are ready 
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to take advantage of it. This will give the 
movement an impetus which will enable 
us to develop programs of adult education 
in our local communities. 

These, therefore, are some of the prob- 
lems and opportunities, as I see them, for 
young people in the world that is coming. 
I just want to close my remarks here by 
remarking that it is with the young people 
that our hope lies, that unless we can pro- 
vide them their opportunities, unless we 
can develop an educational system which 
will prepare them for the kind of world we 
think they are going to live in, our hopes 
for making progress are pretty thin. I think 
we have the opportunity to do it, but it 
means that in each community planning 
must go on, and go on now, so that we are 
ready. 

* * * 

Mr. Seymour: Some of these very provo- 
cative things which Miss Wright has been 
saying seem to fit rather well into some of 
the things we were talking about yesterday. 
I am particularly interested in her speaking 
about the emphasis that is now being placed 
on narrow technical skills which is reflected, 
of course, in your own experience in the 
much increased demand for technological 
books and information. In the long run 
how worth-while is it to teach narrow tech- 
nological skill if it is not based on some 
kind of background, superimposed on some 
kind of idea of the whole purpose? Any- 
body could be very highly educated in tech- 
nological skill and yet lack completely any 
idea of what it was all about, or what to do 
with it, or what the purpose of his life was. 

She said that educational problems after 
the war are going to be great and complex; 
that we are already facing the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. We may probably go 
into a new jazz age after this war just as we 
did after the last one. 

It seems to me to add up to the need that 
was brought out in these discussions yester- 
day for some kind of abiding national and 
world philosophy, some kind of faith. a 
foundation, a destination, not just the con- 
viction that the United States is the greatest 
and most powerful country in the world. 
That does not suffice. It must somehow be 





more than that. Miss Wright has suggested 
it in saying we should prepare young people 
for global living. What does that mean? 

I think all these things bring us logically 
to Mr. Robbins’ part in the program in con- 
sidering the duties and opportunities of the 
adult citizen, the attitude and outlook of 
the informed and interested citizen on what 
is taking place in the world. 


Mr. Rossins’ Discussion 


In perhaps an over-simplified way it 
would be right to say that the faith of the 
American people is in themselves as people 
as opposed to the faith of any other institu- 
tion which places its faith in, let us say, the 
Divine right of kings or the tyrannical prin- 
ciple of the abler leader within the group 
which insists upon others obeying his will. 

It is not that we as American people do 
not find a divine sanction for our institu- 
tions. In fact we do. I think it is clearly 
stated in the Declaration of Independence 
that all men are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, but we feel 
that the voice of the people is the voice of 
God, that here we find our sanctions in the 
people themselves which in large measure 
distinguishes us from almost any other 
governmental institution in the world. 

I know that there are similarities and I 
would like to touch upon that later, but we 
are the people who once threw off the yoke 
of a king not because we did not like our 
English cousins but because we did not like 
an institution. We felt that we were capable 
of running our own affairs and, throughout 
our rather brief history we have over and 
over again demonstrated that we still live 
by that same principle, that we trust the 
common man. 

I think that Americans do believe in free 
enterprise, but I would by no means define 
it as the Chamber of Commerce would de- 
fine it. I think that in so far as we are 
Americans who believe in free enterprise, 
we believe in any form of enterprise and 
its right to enter into competition with any 
other form of enterprise. We have had in 
America everything from economic commu- 
ism. 

It appears to me that here again you have 
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this re-emphasis of a belief in man’s ability 
as man to govern his own affairs in all 
directions. That leads to many curious prac- 
tices among American people which seem to 
me to be significant regarding this question. 

The good old American custom of being 
able to boo the empire spreads itself over 
into the belief that we can boo our leaders 
in all respects, which I think is a good cus- 
tom, but then it goes further to the point 
where, at least previous to the war, it was 
believed that leaders in a democracy were 
passé, that if you trusted the people you 
could not at the same time have leaders. 
That is one of the principles which should 
be straightened out in this time of war and 
for times to come. 


I believe that we as an American people 
do believe in leaders. We have almost given 
them some kind of secular canonization in 
our histories. We look upon Washington 
and Lincoln and Jefferson and all the rest 
of them as being men that mark out the 
areas of our own personalized history. 

The difference between a leader in a 
democracy and a leader in any other form 
of government is that in a democracy you 
can dismiss your leader when you do not 
like him, and that seems to be a simple 
statement, one that is obvious but immensely 
important; that is, we hire our specialists, 
we choose our authorities, but we limit their 
time of rule or existence by the will of the 
people; so we can have a government, have 
an economy, have anything just as efficient 
as the most tyrannical government, perhaps 
more. It can be much more efficient in one 
respect at least, that when it starts to go 
wrong, we can change it if we want to 
which a tyranny cannot do without a great 
deal of trouble. 

It appears to me also that we as American 
people have a faith in this concept of the 
common man and his respectability—I mean 
as a thing that extends beyond our own 
boundaries and always has. At the time 
when Washington made his famous state- 
ment about no foreign entanglements, the 
propriety of such a statement could have 
been found in the fact that here was the only 
government in all the world headed by a 
man who was not a king desiring not to be 






entangled in the affairs of other govern- 
ments which were not believers in democ- 
racy and not working for democracy. It was 
proven almost immediately that when the 
principle of democracy was in jeopardy any- 
where, if not officially then unofficially, 
people would follow the example of Tom 
Paine and say that the world is my country. 
The slogan of the last war did not fail as 
a slogan. It hit something deep in the hearts 
of the American people. To make the world 
safe for democracy was a principle which 
grew out of their own history. 

I feel that we are in danger of forgetting 
these things. We tend to believe that some- 
how these principles will automatically be 
established. The very fact that you can read 
history seems to be on the part of the ordi- 
nary citizen enough. He believes that that 
will in itself convey the meanings of those 
who had gone to a revolutionary war, who 
had fought out and battled the battle of the 
Constitution and established it, of the people 
who had believed that slavery was impos- 
sible in a free America and fought against 
it and, at least theoretically, made great 
changes. These things are forgotten in the 
generations which move from the battle 
back into the folds of peace, and it appears 
to me that there is one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities of adult education or any education 
for that matter in our times, to keep con- 
stantly before all people not these little minor 
things which are important now but in the 
long run are only significant in so far as 
they feed the larger fields of endeavor. 

It is all right that now we must be en- 
gaged in developing technologies of one sort 
and another particularly geared to war. It 
is all right that we should be interested in 
the shape and size of our school buildings 
and black boards and in our material wel- 
fare as a people. Those things are impor- 
tant. I do not minimize them except that 
they ultimately are of no use unless they 
can be shown to be of use in this larger 
spirit which I believe to be America. 

One thing I would like to add. We have 
in the past seemed to believe that though 
we were a part of Western civilization, we 
were a kind of isolated outpost and it was 
our duty to keep going here, even though 
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the light should go out elsewhere, the bright 
flame of Western civilization. 

I think in the past few years something 
has been happening to this conception and 
all to the good. We have for the first time 
as a people recognized that we are closer 
to Asia than to Europe as a North American 
continent. 

I do not think we can escape our geo 
graphical history any more than our spir- 
itual history. We are a connecting link, a 
bridge, between one end of that vast mass of 
land which is roughly designated as Asia 
and the other as Europe. We stand between 
the two of them and we have it in our spir- 
itual conception to actually make this geo 
graphical bridge a spiritual bridge, for we 
do believe in the common man. 

Now I come back to the thing I sug- 
gested, the similarities which exist between 
our conception today of the common man 
and the conception of the common man 
which exists in other areas of the world. It 
is easy to trace its similarities in England 
and in the France that existed before Pierre 
Laval. The spirit that was for a time in 
Germany struggling to produce itself into 
something meaningful was almost a part of 
that belief in the common man. Certainly 
the spirit of China in its innate philosophy 
is one that believes in the common man. 
The thing we know as Oriental politeness 
is nothing but that, the belief that the ordi- 
nary man has his rights and privileges, that 
his face must be saved, that he is a person 
who cannot be completely disregarded. The 
idea that has grown up in Russia in the last 
twenty-five years, foreign and different as 
it may be to many of our concepts, has one 
thing similar to ours; namely, a belief in the 
common man as an economic man and his 
worthwhileness. 


I believe that there is already, if not a solid 
ring, at least a dotted ring that runs clear 
around the world and, when it passes 
through this vast land, has a solidity which 
is real. It seems to me that our business is 
to extend that solid line throughout the 
dotted line and fill in the gaps which we 
feel exist in perhaps one example, Russia, to 
see if there can not be something of the 
good and decency, the feeling for social 


justice which prompted the Russian revolu- 
tion—all of which derives from something 
which they theoretically deny but which I 
think comes out of the Western concept of 
religion; namely, Christianity. They deny it 
and yet they are in one part trying to fulfill 
one of its principles. It is a possibility that 
we in our time have a destiny upon us 
which is inescapable and which I think we 
must either face and fulfill or simply go 
down to death. 

Now the business of the adult in that 
world seems to me to be rather clear, espe- 
cially for those who are left behind. To 
those who are at war the issue is perfectly 
clear. They are fighting for a chance that 
they themselves afterwards, and we now 
who have leisure, can make it possible to 
bring the world together so that it will not 
be necessary every twenty or so years to try 
to establish by force order we have been 
unable or unwilling to do by conviction. 

We are not just fighting for military vic- 
tory; we are fighting for conviction and that 
conviction seems to be that our way of life 
is not ours alone. It is not something we 
can impose upon other people as an imperi- 
alistic philosophy has been imposed upon 
peoples in the past. 

I believe that America has the foremost 
part to play in the world. I would be the 
first one to fight against its developing any 
master plan in which it was going to impose 
a kind of tributary system on the rest of 
the world now in order that we can be free. 
The world cannot be free unless all men are 
free. That is what, it seems to me, we are 
fighting for and for which we have lived 
in the history we have known and which 
must go into the history we write, and the 
business of people today is to use every 
means at their disposal to forward that end. 


GENERAL DIscussION 


Mr. Seymour: I think that is closer than 
we have come yet to an answer to the ques- 
tion what we are fighting for. We are fight- 
ing not to become masters of the world; we 
are fighting for the right of free men, of the 
group that politically we know as the United 
Nations, to organize the world along lines 
that we believe are just and right. 
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I happen to have here in my portfolio 
some pages from the New Republic of April 
sth, containing an article by Ralph Barton 
Perry, the Harvard philosopher. It bears so 
much along the line which you have been 
discussing that I would like to read a frag- 
ment. ... 

Miss Wallace was saying yesterday some- 
thing that I think comes properly into the 
discussion at this point. I am going to ask 
her to express her views about that. She 
said we needed a fifth freedom. 

Miss Wattace: It seems to me there is a 
necessity for a fifth freedom upon which all 
the others would have to rest: “freedom 
from self.” We have been more or less edu- 
cated for generations on the idea of two 
goals. One, perhaps, is security and the 
other is independence. Now we need to 
realize that security is gone; that indepen- 
dence doesn’t work. We should work for 
dependence. We belong not to ourselves 
but to a group and the working out of a 
plan of living must depend upon our reali- 
zation that we are dependent upon the 
group. We must free ourselves from selfish- 
ness and from greed. It means re-education. 
I suppose it is almost impossible to re- 
educate a person over forty. We would have 
to begin with our children, the youngest 
children, to get that attitude towards life. 

Voice: I think the nearest possible ap- 
proach to concrete applications to the library 
has been made in these sessions. I think too 
many of our post-war plans do not take into 
account the fact that we must find out what 
the people think, whether they are thinking 
better than we do. If not, how can we con- 
vince them that we are right and at the 
same time furnish material for enabling 
them to make up their own minds? 

We should recognize that we have 
jumped from complete condemnation to 
commendation of Russia and I think both 
are wrong. I do not know that the Russian 
system is any better than the American sys- 
tem. That does not mean that we are not 
working together. Here is where the library 
can come in by getting books, periodicals, 
anything at all that will do the job and help 
people to make up their own minds. 

Mr. Seymour: Well, suppose somebody 


came in to your library and said he wanted 
to know what the people of Russia are think- 
ing or what the people of China are think- 
ing, could you fill such a request satisfac- 
torily? 

Voice: I think that is our business to find 
out and do the best we can, and we could 
do it gradually. 

Mr. Seymour: Do we know what the 
Russian people are thinking? Do we know 
what the Chinese people are thinking? To 
what extent do we know what the British 
people are thinking? 

Mr. Rossins: Is not a more basic ques- 
tion not what people are thinking but what 
people are? 

If we are going to teach people that man 
is different from the conception of the Nazi 
man or the Fascist man or the Japanese 
man—lI am thinking in cultural terms—then 
we must have something at hand other than 
a bayonet. We can make them stop teaching 
us with a bayonet but then comes our job to 
teach them. We must have something per- 
suasive other than in the realm of opinion. 
Is not our real problem to find those facts 
and present them in such a way that they 
will become acceptable to the other people? 

Mr. Seymour: Mr. Robbins made very 
well the distinction between a republic and 
a dictatorship, but I think we need to get a 
good deal more firmly into our thinking the 
responsibilities of republican, with a small 
“r”, government of the sort that we have 
in this country. 

Mr. Rossins: I think that to restate it 
again in a different way, we as people, when 
we want a dentist or a doctor, go out and 
choose one and if he is not to our liking, 
we get another. We do not say, “We are 
free people, we do not have to go to a den- 
tist, we will just go to a blacksmith.” We 
are not silly. We recognize that some people 
have special responsibilities, special gifts or 
training and we turn to them. We do that 
in part. We might be criticized for not 
doing it as well as we could. In part at least 
and to a large extent we do it when we come 
to choose our political leaders. The catch is 
that we can always fire him, turn from one 
President to another, one Senator to another. 

Dr. Jesness: Let’s follow that analogy a 
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little further. A man can select the best 
doctor, but he frequently goes to the drug- 
store and gets patent medicine or goes to 
the quack. We select our representatives for 
elective office pretty much on the same basis, 
we fall for the quack. 

Maybe I have too much of a sardonic 
strain in me, but I have not been carried 
away by the slogan of the four freedoms. 
You have got freedom of speech, freedom 
of religion. Then you turn around: freedom 
from want; freedom from fear. And I 
think that a considerable share of our people 
are interpreting freedom from want in 
terms of the world owes us a living. All I 
say is God help us if we get into that frame 
of mind and do not recognize the fact that 
we have some responsibilities, that it is not 
freedom from want. It is freedom to have a 
reasonable opportunity to produce for the 
satisfaction of our wants. Freedom from 
fear is beyond our control. 

Voice: I would like to hear some discus- 
sion of the question: Do we allow students 
or do we think we have allowed students to 
swing too far from this discipline of learn- 
ing and have given them too great a free- 
dom? 

Miss Wricut: I have a feeling that the 
schools reflect as well as influence the social 
situation. During the 20’s and the early 
30’s when life was pretty easy the schools 
were perhaps preparing young people for a 
rather easy life. That was a period when 
living was not hard to get, when freedom 
was considered the right of the individual, 
when responsibility was lightly stressed, 
when individual adjustment rather than 
social responsibility was the tendency of the 
times. 

I think now there has been definitely a 
reverse trend wherein there is more empha- 
sis on the responsibility of the individual, 
preparing the individual for taking responsi- 
bility, and more discipline in education; and 
I hope that it ‘will) continue after the war is 
over. 

I am a little bit concerned that we are 
talking about these things in terms of an 
intellectual approach, whereas most people’s 
responses to the big questions and simple 
everyday questions are in terms of attitudes, 


their emotions and not their thinking. 

Miss CLeveNcER: I wonder if anybody 
thinks that the training which has been 
given the Nazi youth is an intellectual ap- 
peal. It is a clearly defined pattern. 

It seems to me we must clearly recognize 
that in a democracy, short of miracles, mat- 
ters will be approached more or less prac- 
tically. 

Mr. Watter: The library can not do all 
the things brought up here. Our business is 
to give people an opportunity to think. We 
have the same relation to what they do after- 
wards as a doctor does who writes a pre- 
scription. We can not administer the dose. 
No library can give attitudes and put them 
into action. We get action in the children’s 
room, but it is not a library function. 

Miss Wricut: I would like to respond. 
There are just two points of view. I have 
the feeling the library does more than pro- 
vide an intellectual approach. Consider the 
effect of Uncle Tom’s Cabin on this country. 
Books have an emotional appeal as well as 
an intellectual one. 

Voice: I would like to know what to do 
about our problem as librarians. How are 
we going to get people into the library? 

Voice: I know what is bringing to me 
the mothers and fathers of the boys scat- 
tered all over the world. They want to 
know about the country they think their 
sons are in. People are coming into the 
library who never came before. 

Mr. Rossins: Is there any thirst for 
knowledge about not just other countries 
but about man in general? 

Voices: No. 

Mr. Rossins: I remember some time ago 
how Life magazine published a list of books 
that were used at St. John’s College and 
thereafter letters deluged the editors of Life 
asking to get copies of those books. It indi- 
cated to me that at that particular moment 
before the war people were interested. 

I wondered if the libraries are using the 
techniques they could use. I know you go 
into an ordinary library. You see various 
shelves and various exhibits, but the libraries 
themselves are not built to do the sort of 
thing I have in mind. They are not built to 
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really sell the reading of books. They are 
places where books are stored. 

Voice: There is one other trend that I 
think may answer some of this. How im- 
portant it is or will be I do not know, but 
we are getting reprints in readable books 
of Plato, Aristotle. We have a new book 
by Lin Yu-t’ang, Confucius and the Oriental 
Philosophy. We have the Invitation to 
Learning on Sunday mornings. I do not 
know the extent of its listening public, but 
I know our circulation department reacts to 
it. People are going back to the older books. 

Miss Wricut: They are going back to 
them because somehow or other interest has 
developed. In school you have to motivate 
or arouse interest and teach after you have 
developed it. In library work, your books 
are going out because something has devel- 
oped the interest, whether the radio or the 
boys in Guadalcanal. 

It seems to me one of the questions is to 
what extent a group like this is responsible 
for developing that interest or serving people 
who have that interest. 

Voice: Our architects haven’t gone near- 
ly as far as they might in making a library 
as accessible. as a butcher shop or a pool 
room and as easy to get into. We dwell in 
a marble palace or we do not have show 
windows right on the street to merchandise 
our stores. 

Voice: We need to remember that people 
do not have as much time to read right now; 
they are busy and tired? I am not complain- 
ing about my circulation dropping off. They 
are reading better than ever. I seldom know 
their names. They come every day and read 
for hours. Mine is a railroad town. I do 
know that some of my rural people are too 
tired. 

Voice: Population shifts make a lot of 
difference in our town. Twelve per cent 
have gone to war jobs and to the war. 

Mr. Seymour: I was interested in what 
Mr. Robbins said about other than contem- 
porary reading. I just toss this in because 
I lived and worked in South America. 
People often ask me what to read. [ tell 
them they have no business reading about 
South America until first they read The 
Voyage of the Beagle by Darwin and Bryce’s 


South American Observations. I really think 
that Darwin and Bryce on South America 
are the best places to begin. 

I believe anybody trying to understand 
the state of world organization today, and 
the position of the British Empire, can very 
usefully go back and read The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Voice: They are doing it. 

Voice: We find in our community that 
people follow the lists you publish in your 
Minneapolis and St. Paul papers. They are 
apt to come to the library with those lists 
clipped. While our libraries publish lists, 
I wonder whether the newspapers could do 
something along that line as well as report- 
ing on the new books. I think they could 
exert a tremendous influence on reading. 

Mk. Seymour: I think possibly they could. 
I do not know this. When the Sunday 
Tribune comments especially on some book 
like the Hoover-Gibson book, it is immedi- 
ately sold out at Daytons for the next week 
or ten days. 

Miss Waicut: I know that librarians are 
providing various types of reading for differ- 
ent people. It seems to me if we are really 
concerned with pushing forward this idea of 
international living, we will have to take 
some pretty definite steps in schools, in 
libraries, in churches, in the press, and every- 
where else, to acquaint people with that point 
of view through every possible way. And that 
means to acquaint them through their intel- 
lectual approach and also to some extent by 
training them to overcome some of the con- 
cepts that we have, and some of the preju- 
dices that they have, and to train the 
younger children coming on so they will 
not have those prejudices which can get in 
the way of the kind of living we are visu- 
alizing. 


SUMMARY BY Mr. SEYMouR 


I am not going to try to tell you what 
ideas you as librarians may have got, if any, 
about your own problems. As a matter of 
fact, I think what I have got out of this has 
been that we have a profound need in this 
country for more self-discipline in education, 
government, international affairs, in every 
field, more need for self-discipline — and I 
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think this has come out of this morning’s 
session — for responsible leadership as con- 
trasted with the irresponsible leadership of 
tyranny or of complete laissez faire. The 
part that reading plays in progress in that 
direction is one of a number of factors and 
that it specifically has not been suggested 
here that merely to get people to read more, 
and to read more of what we thought was 
the right thing to read, was the solution to 
anything. 

I think it has been implicit in much that 
has been said here today, in the talk about 
intellect and emotion, for example, and 
about the whole matter of faith, that we 
have got to evaluate our problems and their 
solutions in terms of satisfactions more than 
in terms of sacrifices. I do not think you 
are ever going to persuade people to do any- 
thing they do not have to do just because 
we convince them of the nobility of sacrifice. 
It must be put to them in terms of satisfac- 
tions which outweight the sacrifice they put 
up to achieve them. 

Too much of the thinking about our prob- 
lems has been put to us in terms of sacrifice 
rather than in terms of the satisfactions. I 


think that is what is wrong. That is what 
Mr. Jesness suggested this morning was 
wrong with the four freedoms. They are 
put in a negative way. We must get this 
thing to people in an affirmative way. 

I am completely of the belief as a news- 
paper editor that when people do not see 
the worthwhileness of a goal or are not will- 
ing to take the steps necessary to achieve it, 
there is something wrong with the goal or 
the methods of approach to it. People will 
move in the long run in the direction in 
which they are convinced they ought to 
move. They can be convinced they ought to 
move to certain goals if they can be con- 
vinced there are certain satisfactions which 
outweigh the effort to achieve those goals. 
That is the only way we are going to achieve 
human progress. 

Satisfactions can be interpreted at a lot 
of different levels. I am not going to go into 
that at all, but suggest that there are and 
have got to be satisfactions at many different 
levels in the goals we ought to achieve if we 
are really going to make a successful effort 
to achieve them. 








Resolutions Committee Report 

Librarians of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota and Northern Wis- 
consin, meeting at Minneapolis, April 9-10, 1943, in a Regional Institute on War 
and Post-war Issues, recognize as basic problems for consideration and action: 
(A) Whether we as a nation wish to return to pre-war conditions or to continue 
to progress toward democratic goals; and (B) Whether and to what extent we 
want our country to participate in the organization of the world for peace. 

That we submit as important contributions toward clearer thinking on these 
problems, the Summaries of Conclusions of the discussions of these meetings stated 
by Mr. Gideon Seymour, our discussion leader. 

That, as libraries are an important agency in supplying the facts and ideas 
which will enable the public to make intelligent decisions on these problems, we 
urge librarians of this area to use these statements as guides in the supplying of 
reading material for that public, and as guides also in their own wider reading 
and participation in public discussion in their communities. 


Lillian E. Cook—North Dakota Jane Morey—Minnesota 
Clarence B. Lester—Wisconsin Marjorie Smith—South Dakota 
Lee Zimmerman—Minnesota 














— Avond Waste 


by EFFICIENT BOOK BUYING 





Every purchase of an unused book is money 

wasted. And today waste is serious. Careful book-buying 

means careful selection. But how can one select safely from the 
thousands of books issued? 


here are two ways 


1 THE BOOKLIST More than 8,000 librarians meet this problem by regular 
use of the BOOKLIST. Last year 5,421 new books were received from publishers— 
2,403 were selected. They were described in such a way as to enable any librarian 
(school, college, or public) to know which ones were suited to the needs of his 
readers. In addition, subscribers received last year a bonus of several supplements, 
listing books on vital war problems, and several special subject lists, and lists of 
pamphlet material, government documents, and reprints. All this for $3 (22 issues). 

Special offer to new subscribers: June 1, 1943 to December 15, 1943 (12 issues, 
7 months) $1.25. Sample copy on request. 


2 SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN To make a mistake in selecting a 
two-dollar novel is one thing. To buy a 25- or 50-dollar reference set that turns 
out to be unsuitable for your library is quite another matter. 

Hundreds of librarians avoid mistakes in buying encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
handbooks, and other subscription books by using A.L.A’s SUBSCRIPTION 
BOOKS BULLETIN. In July, for example, subscribers read that a handbook 
priced at $37.75, a set at $18.75, a dictionary at $10, and other reference books 
were not recommended for purchase. Libraries not only protect themselves by 
subscribing, but protect their communities by making the Subscription Books 
Bulletin available to parents, teachers, school officials and book-buyers generally. 

Subscribe to the SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN. Use it and make it known. A 
year’s subscription is $2. Sample copy on request. 
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